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ABNEGATION 


The newspapers in Malaya and Singapore have 
been forced to use type of the size commonly re- 
served fer posters in describing the climax of the 
political orientation of the last few years. “An 
Hour of History in Poll for Paramount Ruler: 
Special Messengers Rush Result to Rahman, Mac- 
Gillivray: Negri Ruler named ‘King’: Eight Votes 
to One Against in Ballot; Sultan of Selangor De- 
puty (King)’—ran the lines in the Sunday Times 
of Singapore, above large and quite prepossessing 
photos of His Majesty the Yang di-Pertuan Agong 
and his Deputy the Sultan of Selangor. Both are 
estimable gentlemen, with the best qualities of their 
race, mild in demeanour with none of the turbulent 
traits of that outstanding but aged and ailing man, 
the Sultan of Johcre, who would otherwise have 
become the Paramount Ruler. From that ‘Hour 
of History’? we pass over Sunday, truly a day of 
rest, to the Monday. Next day the headlines carry 
on the Hours cf History: “Merdeka Pact Signed: 
Queen Cedes Federation Powers.” Above it is a 
sort of inscription in large letters: 


“The new nation which this agreement re- 
cognises has a great and glorious future... . Our 
prayers go with Your Highnesses and with all those 
entrusted with the well-being and happiness of this 
land... .I salute the leaders of the new Malaya— 
MacGillivray.” Down below is a little item report- 
ing that the Malay Rulers signed a pledge of loyalty 
to the Yang di-Pertuan Agong-elect in a one-hour 
ceremony. The pledge regulates the relationship 
between the Rulers and the Agong or his succes- 
sors. 


Amid a setting brilliant with the rich gold and 
silver-threaded silk costumes of eight Malay Rulers 
and their Mentris Besar and witnesses, the gestures 
of abdication were performed, not without an effort 
at bravado to overwhelm any suggestion that the 
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British were running away from responsibility and 
to imply rather that they were committing another 
great act of sacrificial statesmanship in deference 
to the new gods of the age (which, if carried to its 
logical extreme, would make the world an anarchy). 
For why stop at the self-determination of Empires, 
nations and peoples? Why not apply the principle 
to the simplest individual and do away with con- 
stituted authority, law, order and all else leaving 
only the supreme sovereignty of the individual. 
After all Anarchy, too, is a modern philosophy with 
an ancestry of arch-priests, from Zeno in ancient 
Greece to Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropotkin, in 
our own age, and with plenty of schcols in both 
Britain and the United States. Even the most 
totalitarian of all regimes, the Communists, promise 
to wither away more or less in deference to the ideas 
of the Anarchists—and perhaps in anticipation of 
the hatred they would engender in due course! 
There were, of course, undertones ag well as 
overtones in these celebrations whose historic nature 
none can or will deny: the question being solely 
what kind of history it represents. “There was a 
trace of sadness in the air,’ says the normally 
ebullient correspondent who covered the proceed- 
ings. “Britain was ending a connection with the 
Malay States which, as Sir Donald said ‘in a very 
brief speech, had extended for periods varying 
between 48 and 83 years, while Penang and Malacca 
had been under the British Crown for more than 
150 years. And this note of sadness on what was 
supposed to be a most joyful Occasion—to which 
so much intense effcrt has been dedicated ever since 
the liberation—crept into the speech of Malaya’s 
last British ruler, a tall, distinguished and charm- 
ing official who represents so much of the best 
that is to be found in the mecedern Pro-Consul. 
Some of us who are older are sad because of the 
passing of something with which we are all fami- 
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liar; sad, too, because the future is unknown and 
because the old order of things can never return.” 


To all thoughtful people ‘who had attained 
years of discretion, this was the true note, though 
every device of modern propaganda and symbolism 
was employed to overwhelm it. And if the truth 
were known the saddest and perhaps most appre- 
hensive of all were the Malay Rulers themselves. 
But of course the code-word was Jubilation. As 
a member of the newly-promoted House of Negri 
Sembilan commented coldly: “there is naturally 
jubilation,” and the Keeper of the Rulers’ Seal as- 
sured ‘the timorous that the Rulers cast their bal- 
lcts in a proper spirit and “without sentiment, 
which is a good augury for the country.” 


The voice of the High Commissioner is heard 
again: “Our two countries will march forward to- 
gether as equal Commonwealth partners. Old ties 
are being broken, but new ties, those of sentiment 
and mutual trust and respect, are already there to 
take their place. I believe that the agreement we 
are about to sign provides an instrument of govern- 
ment well suited to the future needs of this multi- 
racial ¢ountry, and that the new nation which it 
recognises in its new-won independence has a great 
and glorious future.” Everybody fervently hopes 
so; yet many are filled with fear that the “unknown 
future” is going to be nothing like so happy, sedate 
and prosperous as the past, which saw the popula- 
tion rise from a paltry 300,000 Malays to more than 
six million in less than three-quarters of a century, 
and the per capita output rise from little more than 
enough to keep the people fed and clothed in the 
barest of existences to one of the richest regions 
in the world. It is not of the past post-war agree- 
ments that one thinks, though they had brief and 
unhappy lives, and were hardly a buttress to the 
faith or the prayers of the new one. The first of 
them, still known as the MacMichael Constitution, 
never functioned. It was the first venture of note 
by the new Attlee—Creech-Jones order, and it was 
imposed ready-made, but when the big ceremony was 
arranged at Kuala Lumpur the Sultans stayed away, 
and it became an example of Hamlet without the 
Prince. The next venture was as pro-Malay as the 
first MacMichael venture was pro-Chinese, and while 
it pleased the Malays it did not appease the mili- 
tant Chinese who, under Communist leadership, had 
taken to the jungle. 


Long before the fruitful British association 
with the Malay States and the formation of the 
Settlements, the Malay Archipelago had been re- 
garded more or less as one. Malaysia had acted 
and reacted on each other with intense and disastrous 
intimacy. A rebellion in Achin meant a landing 
in Malaya—and also a momentary alliance to pre- 
vent much worse. And it is notorious that many 
shrewd observers have been disposed to enlarge 
the range of their vision whenever they try to read 
or shape the future of Malaya. And while the sad- 
and-glad little abdication was being performed in 
Kuala Lumpur the votes were being cast, with all 
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their wealth of symbols—another British invention 
for the illiterate electors—in the towns and villages 
of teeming Java. Those votes were not being cast 
for the native princely Rulers, of whom there are 
many. They, like the former ruling Princes of 
India, are going into the back rooms of history. 
The votes were cast for modern Parties, and for 
the Communist Party most of all. Perhaps none 
but they could ever put Java, with its overcrowded, 
listless population on the hard road to work and 
progress. 

But the Sultans and the Malay politicians 
generally are not historically sophisticated. They 
can understand what happens at any given moment, 
and are little disposed to try to detect among the 
many cross-lines the main line of prophetic history 
among the Muslim peoples so that they may know 
where they stand. Nor even if they accepted Kemal 
Ataturk, the Ghazi,.as the outstanding symbol of 
the military and revolutionary sclution of the 
followers of the Prophet, would they be altogether 
happy, for the Sultans and the Caliphs are no more. 
The consolation was that the solutions came through 
soldiers and not through Marxist agitators, and that 
still stands as a promise and prediction for all Mus- 
lim lands in the throes of change. Even in Java, 
where the Communist poll was the heaviest of all, 
there may in the end be a military solution. That 
indeed seems to be the destiny of all these Com- 
munist revolutions, with the Soviet Union next in 
order, and with China to follow suit when the 
alienation of the Party folk and the masses, not 
merely the Party and the intelligentsia, has reached 
the requisite pitch. 

Doubt, dismay and anxiety hang over this trans- 
action in Kuala Lumpur. Some tough Queen’s 
Chinese who travelled all the way to London to 
try and preserve their status, have asked audibly 
who really wanted or demanded this Independence. 
Whence did it come? There had been no agitation 
on the mainland—whatever happened on the docks 
at Singapore—when Sir Harold MacMichael took 
his ready-made agreement-cum-constitution with 
him to Malaya. Of course there are Muslims in 
Darfur and the other centres in the Sudan where 
most of his previous service had been gained. But 
he knew nothing of Malaya and he was in any case 
merely obeying the behests of the Labour Govern- 
ment a war-weary people had put in power. The 
predominant note at these ceremonies was undoubt- 
edly one of sadness, though there were perfunctory 
expressions of sincere gratitude to the Queen for 
this realisation of “the people’s aspirations for 
Merdeka.” But the atmosphere was positively 
gloomy at the last session of the Legislative Council 
on August 14, when the British High Commissioner 
delivered his farewell message, and when he left 
the chamber members of the House stood with 
bowed heads. Thus the chapter ended, like T. S. 
Eliot’s jaunty jingle on the end of this wicked 
world, “not with a bang but a whimper.” So was 
it in India—and more people perished by violence 
in the months that followed than had fallen in 
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civil rule under the Raj for two centuries. And 
now, while the thoughtful keep on muttering “After 
Nehru, what?” President Prasad, speaking on 
Independence Day, referred darkly to “the hour 
of trial” as having arrived, though he knows that 
the free wcrld has no intention to allow India to 
fail for any lack of help on their part. It may 
be that an independent Malaya will be able to meet 
the threat of Communism by producing, as Sir 
Donald put-it, something “which is far superior to 
anything the Communists can offer.” Peace and 
unity would be such things, fer the boast that the 
unity imposed by Communism ‘is real has been 
exploded on. the mainland and in the Soviet Union 
too, not to speak of Hungary and Poland. 

But the detached historian, viewing these pro- 
ceedings from far above the battle, accepts with a 
sigh the reality of the Empire-weariness of his own 
people, especially of those who came to the govern- 
ance of England at the hour cf her greatest triumph 
and who, in a short while, will doubtless come back 
to power again. The generation that lived through 
two wars and is rightly fearful of a third takes 
no pride in past achievements, but rather belittles 
them. Its spokesmen are the left wing intellec- 
tuals, the weak-sighted, panting old men. of the 
Fabian school and the irreverent young men’ who 
have broken with all the old traditions but have 
as yet developed none of their own. 

The: ceremonies have been carried out with 
colour and dignity, and many were much affected, 
perhaps most of all in the happy, lovely, and 
leisurely isle of Penang which came under the 
British more than 170 years ago—surely one of the 
oldest British settlements this side of the Indian 
Ocean. When Captain Francis Light. the first Bri- 
tish Resident, arrived there he found only 58 men, 
women and children. When the last cf his succes- 
sors left, “the 200,000 citizens of Georgetown stood 
and drank his health,” as the spokesman for the 
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City Council put it. A few days before this the 
2,600 pupils of the famous old St. Xavier’s Institu- 
tion sang, “God Save the Queen,” for the last time 
before leaving for their vacation—“in gratitude to 
the British Government.” It is perhaps symptoma- 
tic that on the very same day the Singapore papers 
reported under large headlines the new requirement 
that persons seeking to cross the causeway between 
Singapore and Malaya must have Federation passes, 
which the secretary of, the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and other Chinese critics described as “a 
blot on Merdeka and a show of undue vanity by a 
new nation.” 


The change, however voluntary on Britain’s 
part, is another indication of the shrinkage of her 
responsibility and authority in Asia. The parting 
of the ways in Malaya has come with even greater 
warmth of friendship between Briton and Malayan 
than in India, where a long and bitter agitation had 
preceded abdication. But the example of what 
followed in India does nothing to banish the very 
genuine fears of the cutcome in Malaya. It must 
be said for the Communists in China that they have 
enlarged, expanded and diffused to the remotest 
corners of the country the little islands of modern 
development established by the British and other 
foreigners on the swamps cr unseemly suburbs of 
her old cities. They have done more in seven years, 
than we were able to do in seventy. But we shall 
not finally be justified-in our abdication of India 
unless and until the divided parts are once more 
brought intc unity and peace, nor will the people 
of Malaya remember in gratitude either the specta- 
cular progress we brought to Malaya, or the readi- 
ness of our departure, unless the three major com- 
munities remain at peace with each other and grow 
steadily together in a single nation. That is never- 
theless their responsibility and their task—not ours. 
But the verdict of history upon us will very much 


.depend on how this latest experiment works out. 
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AND RUSSIAN COLONIALISM 


By Richard E. Pipes 


Today Soviet expansionism—stopped in the West by 
the strength of the NATO countries and in the East by 
the emergence of a number of independent, highly nationalis- 
tic states—focuses to an ever-increasing extent on the 
Middle East. In an attempt to exploit the transcendent 
issue of nationalism in that area, Moscow has laid great 
stress in its propaganda on slogans of “anti-imperialism” 
and “anti-colonialism’’, and has professed adherence to the 
principle of national independence for the Middle Eastern 
peoples. In light of this calculated appeal, it is instructive 
to study the Soviet Union’s own experience in administering 
a Middle Eastern territory. For in Central Asia the Com- 
munist regime has had to grapple for several decades with 
a set of problems not unlike those which confronted the 
Western colonial powers. Close analysis reveals that 
Moscow’s record of dealing with these problems is not better 
and in some respects is far worse than that of the Western 
powers—despite such “advantageous” factors as its com- 
plete lack of moral inhibitions and the existence of a con- 
tinuous land frontier between metropolis and colony. 


Soviet Central Asia consists, broadly speaking, of two 
distinct regions: the northern, comprised largely of the 
Kazakh Republic, and the southern, once known as Turkes- 
tan, and now divided into the four Soviet republics of 
Kirgizia, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, and Turkmenistan. The 
northern region is partly prairie (steppe), partly desert, 
while the southern is largely desert and mountains, bisected 
by several major river valleys along which the bulk of the 
population is concentrated. The indigenous population of 
both these areas is wholly Muslim (with very major excep- 
tions, such as the Bukharin Jews), and predominantly Tur- 
kic. But there are considerable differences between the 
natives of the prairie and desert, who until recently pursued 
nomadic habits and continued to adhere loyally to the 
original Turkic way of life, and the urban and agricultural 
natives, who had mixed considerably with Iranians and Arabs 
and evolved in consequence a more typically Middle Eastern, 
Islamic civilization. The traditional economic pursuits of 
these groups are animal husbandry in the prairie and desert, 


and agriculture, trade, and handicrafts in the remaining 
areas.} 


The Kazakh steppe, populated by numerous separate 
tribes of primitive nomads, never developed any significant, 
stable civilization. But Turkestan, which lay across the 
principal commercial routes between East and West, attain- 
ed in the Middle Ages a well-developed urban culture, and 
its religious schools, notably those at Bukhara, played an 
outstanding role in the life of Islam. The Golden Age of 
Turkestan came to an end in the early sixteenth century 
as a result of constant invasions of nomads from the prairie, 
and the discovery of maritime routes to the East, which 
gradually choked off the caravan trade. Turkestan petri- 
fied, and until the middle of the. nineteenth century re- 
mained one of the most isolated areas in the world, a curious 
relic of medieval Islam, which under pain of death prohibit- 
ed all Christians from crossing its frontier. 


1 Strictly speaking, the term Central Asia applies only to Turkestan, but 
this usage is due to the historical accident rather than to any geographic 
cause—namely to the fact that after its conquest the Kazakh prairie 
was for a long time administered as part of the Siberian province. 
Otherwise, there is every reason to regard the two regions as an 


entity. The western and southern fringes of this 
ad Aton : 4 territory lie in China 


Russian Colonization: Tsarist and Soviet 


The Russians acquired Central Asia by a combination 
of peaceful penetration and military conquest. The prairie 
regions came under Russian dominion in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, while Turkestan was subjugated 
in a series of rapid and relatively cheap campaigns from 
1868-73, climaxing in the expedition against the Turkmens 
in 1881. The Tsarist regime was not particularly interested 
in the internal life of the Muslim community, being content 
to exploit Turkestani cotton and to see to it that the British 
did not set foot in this vast and strategically located area. 
The impact of Russian rule on the native population was 
almost entirely indirect: it brought distinct economic ad- 
vantages resulting from the expansion of cities, the deve- 
lopment of railroads, and the opening of the large Russian 
market to Central Asian goods; it also improved the general 
living standard through the introduction of sanitary 
measures, establishment of order, abolition of slavery, and 
other similar measures. The benefits of Russian adminis- 
tration are clearly reflected in the rapid increase of the 
native population.2 One of the by-products of Russian 
rule was the emergence of a thin layer of native intelli- 
gentsia known as jadidists who sought to reform native life 
by reconciling Western and native cultures. 


The most onerous features of Russian administration 
of Central Asia before the collapse of the ancien regime 
was the colonization of the Kazakh prairie, undertaken in 
1906 by the government at the initiative of Prime Minister 
Peter Stolypin. The purpose of this effort was to relieve 
the overpopulation of the villages in central and southern 
Russia by transferring the surplus rural inhabitants to the 
underdeveloped and underpopulated lands of the East. The 
Stolypin resettlement program resulted in the influx of one 
million Russians to lands on which the natives had tradi- 
tionally grazed their cattle, and caused them serious econo- 
mic as well as psychological suffering. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the 1916 revolt of the natives of the 
prairie against the authorities was pent-up hatred of the 
newcomers. 


During the Revolution of 1917 the natives tried to take 
advantage of the temporary weakness of the central Russian 
government to secure a measure of independence, largely 
in order to settle the land question in their own favor. 
Their effort failed, however, in part because the intel- 
ligentsia directing the national movement was weak and 
disunited, since it had to fight a continuous. rear-guard 
action against the ultra-orthodox religious groups, and in 
part because the Bolsheviks were able to secure the co- 
operation of the Russian population, which feared 
the consequences of Muslim _ self-rule. After the 
establishment of Soviet authority, native resistance flickered 
in the form of partisan warfare, known as Basmachestvo, 
until 1922, when the Communists finally extinguished it by 
a combination of concessions and ruthless military reprisals. 


In the six years which followed, the Communists made 
determined efforts to repair the damage done to their cause 


2 The population grew from 9,300,000 in 1897 to 10,400,000 in 1911. 


3 The term ‘‘Russians'’ in the present context refers not only to the so- 
called Great Russians, but also to the Ukrainians and Belorussians; from 


the point’of view or the native there is no significant difference among 
these Slavic sub-groups. 
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by the utter ruthlessness of the local Russians in the course 
of the Civil War, and tried to redress somewhat the in- 
equality between Russians and natives. They suspended 
large-scale migration to Central Asia and refrained from 
interfering in the natives’ religious and economic pursuits. 
After 1922 life for the Central Asian natives returned 
fairly much to normal, and there was a tendency among 
local Muslims to view the whole Revolution and its after- 
math as one of those inevitable calamities of human exist- 
ence, which strike unexpectedly and vanish without trace. 
Indeed, at that time life in Central Asia compared favorably 
with life in other parts of the Soviet Union, particularly 
as far as the propertied and religious groups were con- 
cerned. 


The reprieve, however, was not permanent—it was 
merely a breathing spell. The Soviet regime was extremely 
weak in the colonial possessions of the defunct Tsarist 
empire and needed time to consolidate its hold. As soon 
as it felt itself master of the situation, it struck with 
double force, and Central Asia had to relive two revolu- 
tions in one: “war communism” and the Stalinist terror 
telescoped into a single dreadful upheaval. 


It is not necessary to describe in detail the various 
facets of this process, for it did not differ essentially from 
the control measures imposed on other regions of the Soviet 
Union. Communist rule in Central Asia, however, does 
possess certain peculiarities of execution. It is these that 
lend the Soviet record in the area its specific flavor. 


“Drang Nach Osten” 


The outstanding feature of post-1928 Soviet policy in 
Central Asia was the resumption of mass colonization. The 
Russian influx occurred in two fairly distinct waves. The 
first wave struck in the period of the original Five-Year 
Plan and the attendant collectivization drive. It brought 
to Central Asia approximately 1,200,000 Russians, some of 
whom sought refuge in this frontier area from the terrors 
of the regime, others of whom came in connection with 
economic expansion. Most of the newcomers who arrived 
in the 1930’s settled in and around the major urban centers 
of Turkestan. By 1939 the number of Russians residing 
in Turkestan had risen to approximately 1,900,000 (from 
600,000 in 1926). 


The second migratory wave was launched early in 1954 
and continues today. Apparently a personal project of 
party boss Khrushchev, the current colonizing drive is in 
the direction of the Kazakh prairie. Its purpose is to com- 
plete the transformation of the Central Asian grassland 
into agricultural land, along the general lines initiated 
nearly half a century earlier by Stolypin. In fact, a care- 
ful juxtaposition of the maps showing the areas selected 
for settlement by Stolypin and Khrushchev indicates clearly 
that the post-1954 settlers occupy areas adjacent to the old 
Stolypin colonies, rounding out Russian possession of the 
prairie. The precise number of Russians who have settled 
in Kazakhstan since 1939 (earlier Soviet migration there 
was negligible) cannot be determined, because the regime 
is particularly reticent on population breakdowns for this 
republic. On the basis of official Soviet figures for 1956, 
however, a fair estimate is between one million and one 
million and a half. 


While most of the migrants in Central Asia are volun- 
teers (insofar as the word has meaning in the Soviet con- 
text), some groups have been settled there against their 
will. These include, in addition to the forced laborers of 
various nationalities, several national groups from other 
parts of the Soviet Union exiled or deported there en 
masse, Thus, for instance, in 1937 the regime resettled 
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75,000 Koreans from the Far East in Uzbekistan, and in 
1944 deported to Central Asia some North Caucasian 
nationalities, including the Karachai-Balkarians. 


The mass influx of Russians is not universally detri- 
mental. In certain parts of Turkestan, for instance, it 
has brought economic development and has materially bene- 
fited the local population. Southern Central Asia has no 
excess agricultural land, so that large-scale settlement of 
Russian peasants would be impossible without major irriga- 
tion work. The Russian newcomers, therefore, by necessity 
move into the urban areas. There they do not impinge 
directly on native settlements; like Western colonists in 
other parts of Asia or: Africa, they establish residence in 
so-called European quarters rather than in the native 
quarters. 


In the Tashkent district—the administrative and indus- 
trial center for all Soviet Central Asia—there were by 1939 
already as many Russians as indigenous Uzbeks. Today, 
in view of the uninterrupted flow of migrants during and 
following World War II, the Russians undoubtedly constitute 
a majority of the population in this central district. 


The effect of Russian colonization has been most per- 
nicious in the Kazakh region, and this for two reasons: 
1) it has been accompanied by a decline of the native popu- 
lation, which resists the Russian influx, and 2) it has been 
accomplished at the expense of the natives. According to 
official Soviet census figures, the number of Kazakhs living 
in the Soviet Union dropped from 3,960,000 in 1926 to 
3,099,000 in 1939—a decline of about one million and a 
half, if one allows for the rate of growth which would 
have prevailed under normal circumstances. This cold 
statistical fact hints at the immense tragedy suffered by a 
relatively primitive population fighting for its way of life, 
particularly for the right to pursue its nomadic habits and 
to retain its livestock. Untold numbers of Kazakhs lost 
their lives in the course of Moscow’s brutal collectivization 
and colonization programs; the rest were dispossessed of 
the lands which they had traditionally used for grazing 
purposes, and were forced either to become unskilled labor 
for their Russian masters, or to move on to the arid, un- 
productive areas of southern Kazakhstan. The huge influx 
of Russian migrants, coupled with this decline in the native 
population, has given the Russians an absolute majority in 
Kazakhstan: on the basis of Soviet statistics, it can be 
estimated that Russians today constitute 55 percent of the 
population, Kazakhs 40 percent. 


The Impact of Migration 


The Russian migration to Central Asia is pregnant with 
grave consequences. First and uppermost, it changes 
radically the ethnographic structure of that region. A 
land, which within the memory of the oldest living genera- 
tion was a purely Muslim preserve, is today a multina- 
tional territory, in which the European settlers constitute 
approximately one-third of the overall population, and an 
actual majority in the areas of Kazakhstan and the Tash- 
kent District.4 Nor is there any indication that the pace 
of Russian colonization is slackening. The “opening of the 
virgin lands’’ (a euphemism for the colonization of the 
Kazakh prairie) is far from completed, and it is estimated 
that it will take 1,500,000 settlers to complete this pro- 
gram. Turkestan, which in consequence of its strategic 
location, receives an increasing share of Russian industry, 
is also likely to have to absorb large numbers of additional 
migrants. 


4 The significance of this fact may be more vividly brought to mind by 
recalling that in Algeria, where a national conflict of great bitterness 
has been underway for some years, French settlers constitute a mere 
12.3 percent of the total population. 
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This certainly must have its impact on the cultural life 
of the Muslims of Central Asia. The nature of the impact, 
however, is difficult to assess and subject to controversy. 
Some scholars feel that most of the minorities in the Soviet 
Union are gradually succumbing to russification and losing 
their national identity in favor of a new “Soviet” nationali- 
ty. Others, among them the author of this essay, hold the 
opposite view, and maintain that under the crust of assimila- 
tion and cultural Gleichschaltung virile national movements 
are taking shape. The evidence for either viewpoint is 
scanty and inadequate. 


The date supplied by Soviet sources and by interviews 
with refugees from Central Asia do not seem to indicate 
anything like a large-scale assimilation of the natives. The 
main preventives are the enormous cultural gulf separating 
the Slavic and Muslim populations, and the unequal status 
of the two societies, one of which represents the ruling 
power, the other its subject. The available evidence in- 
dicates that the two groups live side by side in two fairly 
self-contained communities, with contact between them con- 
fined largely to the exigencies of daily life: there is little 
spontaneous social intercourse, and virtually no _ inter- 
marriage. 


This is not to say that Russian rule and Russian 
colonization exercise no influence on the culture of the 
native population. In fact, they have a strong impact, 
but their effect is to transform rather than to uproot, to 
stimulate rather than to absorb. Russian culture is carried 
to the Muslim community either through conscious policies 
of the regime or through more subtle, indirect influences. 
In both cases, only those features of Russian culture which 
accord with the Muslim society’s general historical evolution 
—that is to say, those which tend toward westernization— 
seem to make a lasting imprint. 


Anti-Islamism: Cultural and Social 


Moscow’s approach to the native population of Central 
Asia, as to all the populations under its control, is purely 
instrumental: it treats human beings primarily as produc- 
tion factors in the economic development of the USSR. To 
obtain their maximum utility, it strives to cut them off 
from all social ties, transforming them into atomized parti- 
cles of an amorphous mass which can be used however and 
whenever needed. In Central Asia this entails the utter 
destruction of Islamic culture and Islamic institutions, whose 
hold on the population is considerably stronger (especially 
in Turkestan) than is the case with the Orthodox Church 
in Russia proper. 

This aim the Soviet regime has endeavored to achieve 
by a series of anti-Islamic measures, initiated around 1928 
and still in force today. First, by means of two compulsory 
alphabet reforms—which first introduced the Latin script 
in place of the traditional Arabic, and then replaced the 
Latin with the Cyrillic (Russian)—the Soviet regime’ effee- 
tively cut off the younger generations from the entire body 
of Islamic literature and learning. Thus the Soviet Muslims 
have been far more isolated from their cultural heritage 
than have the Russian people or others of the more pri- 
vileged national groups in the Soviet Union. This drive 
against Islamic culture was accompanied by a systematic 
destruction of all the mosques (save for a few in the 
major cities), arrests of mullahs and other religious leaders, 


the impounding of Qur’ans and prayer books, and many 
other similar measures. 


The success of these measures, insofar as it is possible 
to judge on the basis: of highly incomplete data, seems 
mixed. Ritual seems to have suffered most; it is safe to 
say that the bulk of the urban Muslim youth, plus a con- 
siderable proportion of the rural youth, does not pray and 
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does not know how to pray. Least affected are Islamic 
practices which are not incompatible with the requirements 
of a modern industrialized society and which, though re- 
ligious in origin, have acquired something of a national 
significance: circumcision, certain holidays, and so forth. 
In general, under the extreme pressure of Soviet policy, 
Islam in Central Asia seems to have undergone in a single 
generation the process of “secularization,” a process well 
known in Western religious experience. 

The second major step undertaken by the regime in 
order to destroy the cohesion of the Muslim population has 
been to break down the single community, based on the 
religious criterion, into several communities, based on the 
nation criterion. This necessitated the creation of synthe- 
tic nationalities, distinguished from one another (save for 
the Iranian Tajiks) by nothing more than certain minor 
linguistic differences. The establishment in Central Asia 
of the five native republics in the mid-1920’s which has been 
cited often as proof of Soviet enlightenment and willing- 
ness to meet the “legitimate” demands of national minori- 
ties, represented in fact something quite different—namely, 
an effort to forestall Pan-Islamism or Pan-Turanianism from 
uniting all the Central Asian Muslims into a single force. 


This aspect of Soviet policy in Central Asia seems to 
have been a great success, probably more so than the re- 
gime either anticipated or desired. The reason is not hard 
to find. The Communists seem to have overestimated the 
danger of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turanianism, neither of 
which had sunk deep roots in Muslim consciousness in this 
area. In an unnecessarily energetic effort to neutralize 
these imagined forces, the regime provided the as yet highly 
fluid native striving toward reform, with concrete, legiti- 
mate foci around which to solidify. The result was the 
crystallization of a rather amorphous native mass, once 
divided into tribes, communities and other small groupings, 
into five or six definite nationalities. 


Russification 


The third important Soviet policy is russification. This 
takes several forms: attempts to alter the vocabulary of 
the native language through the insertion of Russian words 
in their pure Russian form; the imposition of stiff Russian 
language prerequisites for attendance at institutions of 
higher learning or for career positions in the republics; the 
active fostering of Russian literature, art, and history. The 
process is a relentless one, carried out with all the resources 
at the disposal of a totalitarian regime and assisted by 
the ever-growing Russian population in Central Asia. 


How successful are these russifiéatory measures? The 
answer depends on the class one has in mind. The lowest 
classes of the native population, the rural and urban work- 
ing groups, are least affected. These groups continue to 
lead their lives according to traditional patterns, virtually 
unaffected by Russian culture and in some cases unexposed 
to it. It is here that one finds the deepest resentment of 
the Russians and their way of life; this population hates 
the Russians with a passionate, non-intellectualized hatred, 
blaming them for the misfortunes, poverty, and suffering 
which they have experienced in the past forty years. The 
regime apparently realizes this fact and makes no great 
effort to influence the lowest classes, leaving them to their 
own devices as long as they fulfill their obligations to the 
economic and military machine. The efforts which would 
be required to transform this element culturally would 
hardly be justified by the results. 


The situation is more complex in the case of the in- 
telligentsia, on which the regime concentrates its attention. 
The large Muslim intelligentsia in Central Asia seems to 
find itself in an anomalous and rather difficult situation. 
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On the one hand, it feels a deep loyalty to the masses of 
the Muslim population; on the other it is strongly attracted 
to the “modern” way of life, to science, technology and 
all the other aspects of Western life which the Soviet re- 
gime and its Russian representatives foster. Nationalism 
is for the intelligentsia a natural compromise between two 
contrasting forces, between tradition and westernization. 


Strange as it may seem it is precisely for this reason 
that the intelligentsia does not uncritically reject russifica- 
tion. The point is that under conditions prevailing in Cen- 
tral Asia, Russian language and culture are the carriers of 
Western civilization, the only links with the modern world 
available to the Soviet Muslims. Only by learning Russian 
and acquiring a higher Russian education can the native 
intellectual open the doors to the outer world. Russian 
culture performs for him the same function English culture 
once performed for the Indian, and French culture for the 
North African. Except for a thin layer of native func- 
tionaries who for personal advantage identify themselves 
completely with the ruling power, very much like colonial 
servitors in other parts of the world, the intellectuals do 
not seem to abandon their native cultures: they become 
bilingual, and they adapt certain desirable features of Rus- 
sian civilization to their own traditions. They continue, by 
and large, the movement of the pre-revolutionary jadidisis. 
Among them, the net effect of Soviet russificatory measures 
is not so much russification as westernization. 


The ingredients which go to make up the outlook of 
the native intelligentsia may be summarized as follows: 
1) an intense pride in their historical past; 2) contempt 
for all religion, including Islam, but attachment to certain 
religious observances; 3) unlimited faith in the power of 
science to solve all problems and cure all ills; 4) confidence 
jn their ability, once freed from the shackles of Soviet con- 
trol, to accomplish great things, and to elevate their nations 
to the rank of great powers. The intelligentsia resents 


AND 


By A. E. 


MERDEKA 


Merdeka (Independence) day is a big day for Malaya 
and no doubt, it is a day of great historical and political 
significance. The emergence of this tin and rubber-rich 
peninsula situated at the Southeast corner of the Asian 
mainland to political independence and nationhood is another 
step in the process of the expansion of the Commonwealth 
and the latest example of the wisdom and sincerity of 
British statesmanship in facing realities with courage and 
political sagacity. 

Malaya will be the tenth member of the Commonwealth 
and the 82nd member of the United Nations. Of all the 
Commonwealth nations, Malaya has been the most lucky to 
get independence at the least cost. Before the Second 
World War little was heard of any nationalist clamour in 
Malaya for independence. ‘Merdeka’ came on the lips of 
the six million people of Malaya only a decade or a little 
more ago. This happy and prosperous country, with half 
a million square miles of evergreen vegetation and only six 
million people to sustain, is economically rich, racially mixed, 
politically disturbed because of the nine-year-old jungle war 
with communist terrorists, and strategically the most im- 
portant focal point between India and China. 

As compared with India and China, the two great and 
most ancient nations of Asia, Malaya has very little or 
no history of her own. Her identity remained obscure for 
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Soviet rule and certain features of Communist policy, but 
it is not anti-Russian in the sense that the less literate 
classes are. Yet in the long run its nationalism and re- 
sentment are far more dangerous to the regime: as Western 
experience has shown, the native peasant, for all his 
xenophobia, is more tractable than his cousin who has been 
educated in Paris or London. 
- Be * * 

In broad terms, therefore, the social and cul- 
tural processes occurring in Soviet Central Asia do 
not differ fundamentally from those taking place in 
other colonial or ex-colonial areas of the world, In 
both instances native societies, under the impact of 
European culture, become secularized, westernized. 
They evolve a new way of life resulting from an 
amalgam of traditional and imported values. In 
both instances this movement is led by a native in- 
telligentsia which is ambitious, self-assured and in- 
tensely nationalistic. 


The peculiar feature of the Soviet experience 
lies in the tempo and in the ruthlessness with which 
this transformation is being accomplished. Phases 
of development which in other, freer societies take 
several generations, are compressed in the Soviet 
Union into one or two generations; processes which 
elsewhere are allowed to take their own course, are 
here imposed from abcve by a virtually omnipotent 
regime. It is not inconceivable that the very violence 
with which these processes are taking place will 
one day breed a proportionately violent reaction, as 
the further synthesis of native and “imported” 
values engenders new fcrms of nationalistic striv- 
ing. 


INDIANS 


Thomas 


well over one and a half millennia during the golden era 
of Indian colonial and cultural domination over South and 
East Asia. About a year ago a group of archaeologists led 
by Mr. K. C. Tregonning, the then acting Field Director of 
the Archaeological Society of the University of Malaya, dis- 
covered what the team thought might be six major sites of 
the first Indian colony in Malaya in the first century A.D. The 
Department of Indian Studies in the University of Malaya 
is making intensive researches to trace out the story of the 
rise and fall of the Indian colonial and cultural domination 
over Southeast Asia with a view to writing the history of 
Malaya before the advent of Islam in the peninsula. 

We owe much to the French, Dutch and British ex- 
plorers, archaeologists and historians for unearthing the 
ruins of the Indian colonial and cultural empires that existed 
for well over fifteen centuries dating, perhaps, a few hundred 
years before the birth of Jesus. Sanskrit works like Jatakas, 
Kathasaritsagaras and others contain many stories about the 
different parts of the empire, but until historical facts were 
discovered the books were considered as fables and interest- 
ing episodes written in ancient India by men of fertile 
imaginations. 

It was from the Coromandel coast (East coast of India) 
that Indian influence spread to Southeast Asia. Adven- 
turous seamen set sail across the perilous Bay of Bengal 
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and the Indian ocean in search of Suvarnabhumi (land of 
gold) and Suvarnadweepas (islands of gold). They landed 
in Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
the Philippines and a thousand other islands. They success- 
fully transplanted a civilisation in the fertile soils of these 
countries and the amiable and docile natives of the countries 
easily assimilated the new culture that was brought to them 
from a far off land by a people who apparently did not come 
to conquer but to spread the gospel of Hinduism and later 
Buddhism and also for purposes of trade and commerce. 
The native population responded whole-heartedly, accepted 
and assimilated their customs, traditions, legends, mytho- 
logies, religion and what not, even their very way of life. 
Three great empires rose, one after the other, in this region. 
The Sailendra empire was succeeded by the Indo-Sumatran 
empire which in course of time gave place to the Majapahit 
empire. There has been neither a Herodotus to write the his- 
tory of the origin, growth and splendour of these empires, 
nor a Gibbon to lament their decline and decay. Hence 
we have lost in the wilderness the wonders of these great 
empires and in the midst of mystery which surround the 
one and a half millennia history of the region, there are 
just a few silver linings like the Angkor Vat and the 
Angkor Thom in Cambodia, the Barabudur and a few other 
similar Hindu and Buddhist shrines in Java and, last but 
least of all, the truly Hindu community of Bali which has 
maintained a continuity and withstood all influences that 
surrounded it since the fall of the Majapahit empire to- 
wards the close of the fourteenth century.’ 


* * aie * 


The story of Malaya begins from the early years of 
the fifteenth century when a fugitive Hindu prince who 
was driven out from Java took refuge in Singhapura (the 
land of lions), modern Singapore. He slowly moved north- 
ward and carved out a small kingdom at Malacca. In the 
meanwhile the Hindu empire in India had given place to 
Arab and Afghan ascendancy and through the northern 
gates of Hindustan Islam had entered and proselytized a 
large number of people of the Indo-Gangetic plain. 
Kublai Khan had consolidated China under the Mongolian 
suzerainty and the Thais were driven out from Southern 
China. They entered Siam, penetrated into Cambodia and 
the rest of modern Indochina. The wave of Islamic ex- 
pansion swept over Malayan peninsula. The second king of 
the Hindu dynasty of Malacca became a convert to Islamic 
faith and the forces of Islam crossed over to Sumatra and 
then onto Java. In a matter of few years Hinduism and 
Buddhism gave place to Islam in the area. But this change 
did not last for many centuries, for Alphonso d’Albuquerque, 
a Portuguese navigator, landed in Malacca in 1511. The 
Dutch came to the scene in 1641 and the British establish- 
ed their first settlement at Penang in 1786. In the struggle 
that followed among the western nations over the ownership 
of the easy booty discovered in South and East Asia, while 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya-and part of Borneo fell as 
British share, Indonesia became part of the Dutch colonial 
empire, the French secured Indochina, Spain’s share was 
the Philippines, and the Portuguese who came first on the 
scene had to be content with a part of the island of Timor. 


In the postwar era nationalism became an irresistible 
force everywhere, particularly in South and East Asia. 
India, Burma, Ceylon, the Philippines and Indonesia soon 
became free. In Indochina the French fought a prolonged 
and bitter war. In June, 1948 emergency was declared in 
Malaya against Communist terrorists. With the arms and 
ammunitions left in abundance to them by the defeated 
Japanese armies, the insurgents withdrew to the thick 
jungles and continued a dangerous game of hide and seek 
with the Security forces of the Federation. British states- 
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manship, with its traditional cleverness, rose to the occasion 
and declared Britain’s intention of granting independence 
to Malaya. This had the desired effect in isolating the 
terrorists and securing the full support of the people of 
Malaya in the efforts of the government in fighting the ter- 
rorists. While the British, a few miles away from the coast 
of Vietnam across the South China Sea, were fighting Com- 
munists with popular support, the French had a tougher 
time and the Dien Bien Phu tragedy ultimately paved the 
way to the eclipse of France as a Colonial power in the 
East. 

On the last day of auspicious August, Britain will hand 
over power to the people of Malaya and retreat gradually 
in a very honourable way with goodwill and friendship of 
the people of Malaya. Yes, it is a time of rejoicings for 
the entire population of Malaya. It is the beginning of 
the most important era in the history of Malaya. But will 
this new nation with its multi-racial population find it easy 
to realise its cherished goal of peace and’ prosperity, great- 
ness and glory is a question which no genuine student of 
Southeast Asian history will dare to answer abruptly. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman, Malaya’s man of destiny, has 
set a date for the total end of the emergency—end of 1958. 
He admits that there are about 2,000 terrorists in the 
Malayan jungles who cost the Federation government 200 
million Malayan dollars every year. It is very difficult to 
forecast whether the Malayan Chief Minister will be able 
to erase the terrorists within the time limit set by himself. 
It is equally difficult to prognosticate the cause of the pre- 
sent lull in the activities of the terrorists. International 
communism is undergoing a great change and who knows, 
may be that the Malayan communists have some plans to 
work out in a more effective way when Malaya becomes free. 


Along with independence came a host of thorny 
problems to many of the newly emerged nations of Asia. 
India was partitioned in the name of religion. The wounds 
of partition have not been healed so far. In Burma even 
now there is trouble and instability because of the Karen 
revolt. In Ceylon the Tamils and Sinhalese do not agree 
on many vital points, particularly the language issue. In 
Indonesia things are not better than in any of the other 
countries mentioned above. 

Independent Malaya has a multi-racial population. The 
Malays are either half or just.a little less than half the total 
population. The Chinese are not much behind them in 
numerical strength. And how about the Indians in Malaya, 
who are about ten per cent of the total population. The 
2.3 million Chinese control the economy of Malaya. Their 
forefathers came to Malaya as immigrant labour to work 
on tin mines. But today they are the traders, businessmen 
and the wealthiest of all the communities in Malaya. The 
Indians are either white-collar babus (who work in offices as 
clerks) or labourers on rubber plantations. Both the 
Chinese and Indians have laboured more in making Malaya 
rich. The indentured labour from the Coromandel coast 
(East coast of India) cleared the forests and swamps, fought 
Malaria and planted rubber saplings, the largest dollar 
earner for Malaya. In their struggle to clear the marshes, 
thousands perished due to malarial attacks. The Chinese 
worked on the mines and the tin they dug out made Malaya 
rich. Will these two communities be happy to see special 
privileges being enjoyed by the Malays just because they 
are reckoned as the original inhabitants of the country? 
The head of the Malayan Communist party is a Malayan 
Chinese whose followers are largely drawn from the Chinese 
and Indian communities. Will Chin Peng not make use of 
the possible future grievances of the Chinese and Indian 
communities to further the interests of Communism? The 
joint strength of the Chinese and Indians in Malaya can be 
a potential opposition to the Malay majority. 
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Malaya has decided to declare Islam as state religion. 
While the Chinese do not bother about religion nowadays, 
how it will react on the others is yet to be seen. The 
troubles that arose in the Indian sub-continent in the name 
of religion ought to have served as a lesson to the pro- 
tagonists of Islam in Malaya to keep Malaya a secular state 
with no special status accorded to any religion. 


The question of national language will soon crop up. 
From what we have seen in India and Ceylon, Malaya is 
sure to have trouble in this respect and the best way to 
avoid it is by retaining the English language as the Federal 
language of Malaya. Will the Malays agree to this is a 
question that cannot be easily answered. But this is the 
best solution and no racial pride of any of the communities 
will be offended in view of the fact that English has been 
the official language for several decades. 


Independent Malaya’s foreign policy will be a much 
debated subject. Will Malaya join the anti-Communist 
bloc and risk the displeasure of Red China and Russia? 
The answer to this question may not be in the affirmative, 
for Malaya may soon find the Neutrality policy of India, 
Ceylon and Indonesia both safe and beneficial. 


* * * * 
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A definite and final time has come for Malayan Indians 
to decide their future. It has been the policy of the govern- 
ment of India to encourage Indians domiciled in foreign 
countries to remain loyal to the countries of their adop- 
tion. India has already enough troubles regarding her na- 
tionals in South Africa and Ceylon. She will not welcome 
any such problems from the six hundred thousand Indians 
in Malaya. Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s defence 
minister and foremost foreign policy advisor to Premier 
Nehru, it is said, will represent India at the Merdeka cele- 
brations. He might make it clear to the Indians in Malaya 
that their role in the new nation of Malaya would be to 
identify themselves with that of Malaya and work for its 
prosperity and glory drawing inspiration from the noble 
work done to the region by Sri Vijaya, the great Indo- 
Malayan emperor who held his sway over the region ten 
centuries ago. 


The Indians in Malaya are a balancing factor in the 
future politics of the country and if they adhere to the 
message of the Buddha and follow the footprints of Asoka 
and Gandhi, they will have enough say in the affairs of 
Malaya and may well be able to contribute in a larger 
measure in building a peaceful, hapry and _ prosperous 
Malaya. 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF HONGKONG’S EDUCATION PROBLEM 


By Lo Ka Cheung 


For a person to get an education in life is a matter 
too obvious to need further stressing. But, for him to 
acquire one of a general grade under present conditions 
here in the Colony of Hongkong would, indeed, be a very 
different thing. The fact that even 12 years of re-occupa- 
tion still leaves a vast number of young children running 
about without the privilege of schooling not to speak of 
the older ones who should have been at school learning 
a useful trade, attests quite conclusively to the lack of 
education facilities on the one hand, and the poor financial 
situation of the masses on the other. 


To a visitor from outside, Hongkong looks prosperous 
enough to be dubbed an Eastern Paradise. Yet, the fact 
that the slightest unwariness on the part of the Authori- 
ties surely offers a very good chance for trouble making, has 
been amply proved in last year’s Double Tenth incident. 
And, unless such an unpleasant occurrence could be fore- 
stalled with the help of education, still politically, Hong- 
kong is as vulnerable as ever it was. 


The close association of education with economy of the 
masses cannot be under-estimated, and the American 
Foreign Aid of untold millions has just this one aim in 
view—the solution of political problems through the process 
of economy which means better living conditions and wider 
education facilities—and we here have the same economic 
problem confronting us but which could be amicably solved 
through the instrumentality of a low-cost, practical educa- 
tion made accessible to the vast numbers of poor youths 
and not through the precarious make-shift of charity, nor 
the grim reality of prison te®ms. 


As we know them to be, Hongkong’s education facilities 
may be roughly classified under the following five categories 
namely, the kindergarten, the technical, the primary, the 
secondary and the university. The first and the last type 
can at once be ruled out as the first is quite unnecessary 
while the last is only for the rich who have the where- 


withal to send their children to Hongkong University at 
a very large annual expenditure. As to technical schools, 
I must say with regret that despite the tremendous strides 
made by the industries, the Colony seems to take a lethargic 
interest in the establishment of schools of this type for 
the training of technicians who are to play such an im- 
portant part in the Island’s prosperity. Compared with 
other types, the number of such schools is pitiably small 
although the Chinese Chamber of Commerce and the WJnion 
of Manufacturers have taken the initiative to build one of 
an appreciable magnitude. This, together with existing 
ones run by Government and some by private interests, is 
still far from being adequate to meet the pressing demand. 


That I lay such an emphasis on technical schools is 
because it is this type that will help to increase the earning 
power of the masses of Hongkong’s young men, by which 
power, local economic conditions could be much improved 
making Hongkong a place livable not only to the rich, but 
also to the tens of thousands who are eking out a daily hand- 
to-mouth existence. 


Concerning secondary schools (Chinese middle schools) 
they are mostly privately-owned and are charging so high 
a fee of tuition that for economic reasons, some parents 
have no alternative but to despatch their children to 
Taiwan or even mainland China. 


Morever, a secondary education would not be of im- 
mediate value to the students as the courses given therein 
are of a more or less general nature which would require 
further studies at universities outside the Colony, while 
here, we have Hongkong University as the one and only 
officially recognized institution of that standing. Even if 
its fees are made compatible with the pocket-book of the 
general public, it will not have the facilities to handle 
the situation. Therefore, as circumstances reveal, a 
secondary school course does not suit our present needs nor 
has it an immediate application for the subjects so learned. 
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In the matter of primary education, it is interesting 
to note that Government has, during recent years, been 
making every effort to provide enough of such schools in 
the New Territories to meet the demand by subsidy and 
the organization of new ones. The annual expenditure on 
subsidized Public Primary Schools is really colossal. The 
situation seemed recently to have already been well under 
control. But then after a course at primary, where shall 
those children go for a higher education by which they may 
be better fortified for a job to start life in society? As 
I learnt from reliable sources, most of them simply go back 
to their respective villages and pass their days as farm 
hands or drift along aimlessly accepting whatever comes 
to them as a job. Children of the urban districts are even 
less fortunate from greater inadequacy of such facilities 
despite the fact that going through such a course will not 
likely add much to the earning power of the boys in any 
direction as can be witnessed in the case of village young- 
sters. 

Thus under present inevitable circumstances, the issue 
resolves itself into one of a cheap and practical course of 
education to be offered by Government in a great number 
of technical schools at tuition fees commensurate with the 
purse of local parents, whereby local youths may be better 
equipped for higher-pay jobs. 

By now, another question that crops up for solution 
is, since English is the standard language in technical 
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schools, the majority of the boys from primary or secondary 
institutions would not be able to qualify for a place for 
the meagre stock of English that they have. This being 
the case, it becomes apparent that the last link of the 
problem would be the setting up of many more English 
schools as the one way out to attain our ends. 


It*is a paradox to note that English schools on both 
sides of the harbour are plentiful enough to meet the 
exigence. But then again the trouble is that since tuition 
fees are such as to exceed the resources of the average 
parents, poor people will still be shorn of their children’s 
chance of such a schooling no matter what their aspirations 
or ability could bring them to. 


Chinese people have long been taunted with the sad 
truth that “They are born hungry, live hungry and die 
hungry.” And because of this tragic deprivation of an 
opportunity to forge ahead for lack of a practical educa- 
tion, the desperate ones will, in time, resort to nefarious 
means whenever a chance presents itself, to accomplish 
their evil aims. 


Therefore, as long as the life of local youths has not 
been given a fair chance of improvement through educa- 
tion in the form of many more Technical and English schools 
by Government or under Government subsidy, Hongkong’s 
political problem will still be a major problem that chal- 
lenges the best of minds for its logical solution. 
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BANKS OF THE PROVINCES AS ISSUERS OF NOTES 


By E. KANN 


PART XIII 


(69) JEHOL INDUSTRIAL BANK 


Also known as the Industrial Development Batk of 
Jehol, it was established as the bank of the province. Its 
head-office was at Chengte, while 11 branch offices were 
found throughout Jehol Province; and a branch office each 
at Peking and Tientsin. The bank issued three different 
series of notes since 1926, of which the first two were later 
on declared as “invalid’, As a consequence of such tacticg 
the outstanding paper money had depreciated as low as one- 
seventieth of face amount in about 1932. The bank was 
capitalized at $1,000,000, of which 773,080 dollars was 
paid up. 


In the spring of 1938, the Japanese Kwangtung (Man- 
churia) army took over the province of Jehol and embodied 
it into the new puppet state of Manchukuo. The latter 
assumed liability for the note-issue of the Jehol Industrial 
Bank at the fixed rate of 50 Jehol piao equalling 1 new 
yuan. Although it was said that the total emission aggre- 
gated 11 million dollars, the entire quantity of the issue 
withdrawn and exchanged by the new State was no more 
than $7,600,000. Thereupon the Central Bank of Manchou 
established an office in Chengte and opened other branches 
in Jehol Province, circulating its own notes which remained 


stable up to the close of world war II, when the collapse 
came. 


Notes emitted by the Jehol Industrial Bank were in 
denominations of $1, $5 and $10; the various series were 


dated 1920, 1925, 1926 and 1930. The $1 note of the 14th 
Year (1925) bears the following inscription in English: 
“This note is to be accepted as legal tender at par within 
the prevince of Jehol. For demand drafts or T.T. on other 
provinces the usual bank discount will be charged according 
to regulations.” Seemingly other denominational values 
display analogous legends. 


(69a) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF JEHOL 


See 69, Jehol Industrial Bank 


(70) KIRIN PROVINCIAL BANK 


Already in 1898 Governor Yen Mao established a pro- 
vincjal bank under the style of “Yung Heng Guan Tieh Chu”, 
ostensibly for the purpose of adjusting privately-issued 
paper money (so-called ssu tieh) and silver coins; but chiefly 
with the idea of circulating fiat money. At that time it 
was mainly a note-issuing, bureau, and not a bank. How- 
ever, in 1909, the provincial mint and this monetary bureau 


were combined under the above name, thus creating a pro- 
vincial bank. 


This institution issued paper money in small and large 
dollars, but it became notorious through flooding the market 
with unsecured ‘“Tiao” notes, nominally calling for copper 
coins, but being irredeemable in practice. Consequently 
the value of these “Tiao” notes fell rapidly and to an alarm- 
ing degree, causing untold harm to the population of- Kirin 
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Province. The author never saw balance sheets published 
by the Kirin Provincial Bank, notwithstanding the fact that 
he was at one time engaged in active banking in Kirin Pro- 
vince, having been domiciled for-one year in Changchun. 
In another place further details about the banknote “system” 
in Kirin Province are being supplied. Apart from ‘“Tiao”’ 
notes the Kirin Provincial Bank also circulated values of 
$1, $5 and $10. One such series was dated 12th Year 
(1923), and another set 15th Year (1926). 


After the separation of Manchuria from China, proper, 
by the Japanese, the irredeemable currency of Kirin Pro- 
vince was taken care of by the new Central Bank of Man- 
chou, which undertook to redeem Kirin’s note issue on the 
following basis: 


per Manchu 


yuan 
KKAYING Lia.) jeccene-: 10,310,251,332 exchangeable at 500 
Big dollar notes 9,065,488 “ D 1.30 
Small dollar notes 11,849,286 s a 50 


This means the taking over of an obligation on the 
part of the Central Bank of Manchou, aggregating about 28 
million Manchu yuan, after considering the enormous de- 
preciation. 


(70a) YUNG HENG PROVINCIAL BANK OF KIRIN 
See 76 and 300. 


money. 


Notorious for its over-issue of: paper 


(70b) SINKIANG COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL BANK 


Notwithstanding this civilian name, the institution was 
exclusively an affair of the province. Between 1939 and 
1948 the bank issued irredeemable notes in denominations 
up to $200,000 and probably higher. 


(71) KUAN HSIN KUNGSSU (Heilungkiang) 


Established 1904 for the purpose of issuing paper 
money; head-office was in Tsitsikar. The bank issued “Tiao” 
notes, nominally payable in coppers. Its initial capital was 
512,000 taels. The institution also emitted notes in dollar 
currency in denominations of $1, $5 and $10, dated 13th 
Year of the Republic (1924); there were two such series, 
printed by two different establishments. 


(72) AMCOR GOVERNMENT BANK (Heilungkiang) 


Was founded in 1908 with a capitalization of 300,000 
taels. It issued banknotes in silver dollar currency, the 
fate of which is unknown. 


(73) HEILUNGCHIANG PROVINCIAL BANK 


The two preceding banks were amalgamated in 1919 
as the provincial bank under the style of ‘Heilungehiang 
Province Kuan Hsin Kungssu” with a capital of 1,000,000 
taels. The institution had from its inception been prolific 
in the issue of paper money, mostly in “Tiao’’, all of which 
depreciated in a shocking degree owing to a reckless and 
unsecured circulation. 


It was in September, 1930, that the bank was reor- 
ganized under the same name. At that occasion its capital 
was raised to $20,000,000. The head-office remained in 
Tsitsikar, and there were 387 branches. The bank had many 
subsidiary enterprises, like oil mills, navigation companies, 
flour mills, distilleries, pawn shops, etc. 

As was the case with the stranded issues of Kirin Pro- 
vince, the (Japanese controlled) Bank of Manchou, begin- 
ning with 1932, redeemed all of the circulation for which 
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the Heilungchiang Provincial Bank was responsible, name- 
ly: 


8,176,574,895 Tiao @ 1,680 
16,680,485 dollars @ 1.40 
84,600,673 dollar bonds @ 14 


Besides, there were some Harbin big dollar notes cashed 
at the rate of 1.25 per Manchu yuan. These floods of 
paper represented about 20 million Manchu yuan taken over 
from the Heilungchiang Provincial Bank, after considering 
the colossal depreciation. 


While the name in Chinese of the Provincial Bank re- 
mained unaltered as stated above, it printed its firm name 
(English) on its various issues of fiat money, mostly no- 
minally redeemable in silver, in many shapes, as for in- 
stance: Kuang Hsin Syndicate of Heilungchiang; or, The 
Kwang Sing Company of Heilungchiang; or Provincial Bank 
of Heilungchiang. This bank also was responsible for the 
emission of “bonds” in the form of banknotes in denomina- 
tional values of $1, $5 and $10, which were surcharged in 
red. 


per Manchu yuan 


” ” ” 
” ” ” 


(732) HEILUNGCHIANG OFFICIAL SILVER COIN 


SECTION 
A $1 note marked 1916 was seen by the author. 


(73b) KIANG SHUN GCVERNMENT BANK 


During the Manchu rule that provincial organ issued 
in 1909 a note for 500 cents, payable in 50 coins @ 10 
cents. It is not on record whether any or all such notes 
were redeemed. 


(74) SINKIANG OFFICIAL MONETARY: BUREAU 


This institution also figured 
Chinese names. 


The Bureau issued paper money in various denomina- 
tions, mostly, however, im “red cash”. Of these 4 cash 
were equal to 1 cent (fen), while 100 fen made one tael. 
Places of issue were Tihwa, Kashgar, Aksu, etc., and these 
were independent from each other. 

Originally, Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) was on a 
silver basis, using no paper at all. Then copper ruled 
supreme. And finally, only paper money remained in circu- 
lation, as the province was drained of its metallic money. 

A peculiarity is found in Sinkiang’s circulation of small 
denomination notes printed on cloth and oiled after the 
vermillion seals had been imprinted. This innovation was 
taken over from the neighboring province of Kansu; but 
as the notes remained sticky and as the inscriptions soon 
became illegible, the novelty proved impracticable, the more 
so, as the material cost more than the 5 cents for which 
the notes called. 


Until about 1930 paper money representing copper cash 
formed the current note-issue. However, after 1930, with 
the depreciation of fiat money of Sinkiang, notes were 
issued in terms of taels; but these also remained irredeem- 
able. 


under numerous. other 


(75) PROVINCIAL BANK OF SINKIANG 


Sinkiang (= New Domain) is the westernmost and fur- 
thest outlying province of China, often styled ‘““Dependency”; 
its capital is Tihwa (in Turki Urumtsi). Until about 1910 
silver coins of the taels variety, minted with Chinese and 
Turki legends, were current there. Gradually, silver was 
crowded out by copper coins, due to poor administration 
and unbalanced budgets. But finally, copper also dis- 
appeared, 
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Then paper money, mostly in tael denominations, re- 
mained the sole currency medium. Strange to say, for a 
long time fiat money issued by the provincial authorities 
retained the confidence of the populace. But when revolts 
became a permanent feature in Sinkiang, heavy declines 
in the value of paper money set in, as was evidenced by 
its shrinking buying power. 

Due to excessive note-issues, one could have bought 
in the summer of 1934 for one Shanghai tael 160 taels 
(paper) of Sinkiang money. To such an extent was the 
currency in the Far West depreciated. 

"Paper money also was circulated in terms of coppers, 
though such notes were irredeemable. Some of the fiat 
money was printed on brown oil cloth. The diversifications 
of paper notes emitted by the New Dominion was enormous, 
and the story of their career remained surrounded by 
misery and mystery. 

But Sinkiang was far away from Nanking. Its inhabi- 
tants seemingly took the behavior of their paper wealth 
with fatalistic nonchalance. And nobody has so far ap- 
peared on the scene with a sufficiently enterprising mind 
to narrate to the world the phantom story of Sinkiang’s 
banknote muddle. Undubitably it would be a tale of woe. 

Due to rapid inflation, the Sinkiang Provincial Bank 
started to issue, after March 7, 1949, new notes in deno- 
minations of $60,000,000 (see “China Economist” of March 
14, 1949). The smallest denomination in which Sinkiang 
notes were printed during those inflationary months was 
$1,000,000, which then was equivalent to Gold Yuan 1.66. 

Upon his arrival in August, 1947, on his fact-finding 
mission to China, Lieutenant General Wedemeyer obtained 
the following data concerning the note circulation in Sin- 
kiang during a segment of the inflationary period from 
the then Minister of Finance, O. K. Yui. The period cover- 
ed started in June,” 1946, and terminated in March, 1947. 
Figures are in billions of yvan:t} 


1946 1947 
AR en eas $) 6:2 Jan. 
aitiWe aes 6.6 Feb. 
Aug. felt Mar. 
Sept. 8.5 
Octet sh22-2. 10.0 
Novae oe 11.4 
Deck weiss 13.0 


(76) TIHWA OFFICIAL COIN SECTION 


Since this institution issued copper notes during the 
second decade of the 20th century, it is to be assumed that 
it also circulated paper money in tael currency. As is the 
case in so many other Sinkiang features, practically no in- 
formation is available regarding this and many other sub- 
jects pertaining to far-away Turkestan. It is practically 
certain that other districts, as for instance Kashgar, etc., 


also were responsible for note circulations within the New 
Domain. 


(77) THE COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF MONGOLIA 


For centuries Outer Mongolia was one of the depen- 
dencies of China. Various attempts were made by the 
Mongols, encouraged by Czarist Russia, to turn their country 
into an independent state, or at least into an autonomous 
state. In 1922 the Russian Communists induced the Mon- 
gols to turn into an autonomous area. Yet, by the Sino- 

‘ 7 a 
trl Lostnarieendap ging +p with China’’, (1944-1949), Department of 


t It should be noted that this note issue was made by the Central Bank 
of China, and not by the Provincial Bank of S . 
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Soviet Treaty of May 31, 1924, it was recognized that Outer 
Mongolia was an integral part of the Republic of China. 
Soviet troops were to be withdrawn, though advisors and 
instructors stayed on. In November, 1924, the first As- 
sembly of the Mongol Parliament passed a new Constitu- 
tion, according to which Outer Mongolia was to be vested 
in the Great Assembly of the People (called Huruldan). 
The latter founded its own government bank, styled the 
Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia, and lodged 
with it the sole right of note issue; fiat money which—at 
least at the outset—was redeemable in silver. The new 
unit was called “Tukhrik’’, while its sub-divisions were 
styled “Mongo”. Minted silver coins in values of 1 tukhrik, 
50, 20, 15 and 10 mongo were circulated. All monies, 
metallic and paper, were produced in Moscow. Already 
after one year, the further supply of silver coins ceased. 
In 1937 two values came out in nickel, namely 10 and 20 
mongo. But the principal medium of circulation remained 
paper. 

As long as Outer Mongolia was considered a dependency 
of China, or at least until the end of 1924, Chinese currency 
also circulated there. Previously, Mongolia never had its 
own official bank, i.e. until December of 1924, when the 
Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia started to func- 
tion. Same was founded with a capital of 250,000 tukhrik 
only, supplied conjointly by Mongolia and Soviet Russia; 
it was then resolved that the said capital was to be enlarged 
‘Jater on’.* At the opening of the 20th century the Russo 
Chinese Bank (of whose China branches the author was a 
member) maintained branch offices at Kobdo and Uliyasutai, 
but after a decade or so closed these as unremunerative. 
Shortly thereafter, the Ta Ching Government Bank (suc- 
ceeded by the Bank of China) had a branch office at Urga 
(the capital of Outer Mongolia), but after some runs on 
the bank’s coffers it closed down. The following are the 
original regulations pertaining to the Commercial & Indus- 
trial Bank of Mongolia’s note issue: 


“With the purpose of regulating the monetary system 
of Mongolia, and in order to increase the working capi- 
tal of the Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia 
for the development of its operations, the Government 
of the Peoples Republic of Mongolia has resolved: 

(1) To grant the Commercial & Industrial Bank of 
Mongolia the exclusive right to issue banknotes. 

(2) That the banknotes shall be issued in units of 
“Tukhrik”, one tukhrik to contain 18 grams of pure 
silver. The banknotes shall be issued in denominations 
of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 tukhriks. 

(3) The banknotes shall be exchanged by the Com- 
mercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia into silver at 
par, of which condition a corresponding inscription 
shall be made on the banknotes. 

(4) _The banknotes issued by the Commercial & In- 
dustrial Bank of Mongolia shall be fully covered by 
Securities, whereof not less than 25% shall be repre- 
sented in the shape of precious metals (coins or bullion) 
and stable foreign monies; and for the remaining 75% 
the bank shall provide short-term promissory notes and 
easily realisable merchandise. 


(5) The banknotes shall be deemed obligatory as 
tender for payment of taxes, duties and other levies, 
as well as for payments amongst private persons. 

(6) The Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia 
is accorded the right to demand that repayment of 
loans, granted in banknotes, be effected in banknotes, 
and the redemption of obligations originally made in 
banknotes, also be effected in banknotes. 


* According to Japanese sources (see ‘‘The China Annual, 1943, fol. 1169) 
the bank’s capital by 1934 had been increased to 3,360,000 gold tukhrik. 
The same source states that the Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mon- 


golia issued its first banknotes on December 9, 1925 f 
Subsidiary coins on February 1, 1926. NS ae 
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(7). The Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia 
is allowed to grant to the Government loans payable 
in banknotes, on condition that the Government pre- 
sents to the bank securities in the form of precious 
metals and foreign monies for not less than 50% of 
the amount of the loan, and that the remaining part of 
the securities consists of Treasury promissory notes 
The total amount of the loan so granted to the Govern- 
ment must not be more than one-fifth of the totai 
amount of banknotes issued by the Commercial & In- 
dustrial Bank of Mongolia. 


(8) A Committee for the supervision of the issue of 
banknotes shall be established in order to supervise 
and control the issue of banknotes of the Commercial 
and Industrial Bank of Mongolia. 


(9) The Commercial & Industrial Bank of Mongolia 
shall publish not less than once a month a statement 
of the amount of banknotes issued and the security 
held against same. 


(10) The counterfeiting of banknotes shall be pro- 
secuted by law.” 


Actually, the coinage of silver pieces was discontinued 
already in 1925, so that the problem of redemption in metal 
must have become problematical. The direct influence of 
the Chinese Communists in Outer Mongolia was clearly dis- 
cernible from 1950 onward. 


In 1945, by official agreement between Outer Mongolia 
and Nationalist China, the suzerainty of China over Mon- 
golia ceased. In 1952 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek unila- 
terally repudiated the Treaty. 
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(78) TIBET 


Money circulated in Tibet, for centuries a dependency 
of China, was principally the 1-tangka unit in silver. How- 
ever, paper money also was extant there, though to a minor 
degree only. Until at least 1950 there was no Tibetan 
government bank functioning, and neither was there any 
other bank of issue extant. All monetary matters were 
attended to by the Government of the Dalai Lama. This 
becomes evident from a translation of the inscription on a 
note held in the Newark Museum Collection. Same is com- 
posed of two sheets of yellowish native paper pasted to- 
gether. The Tibetan legend states: “By authority of the 
Central Government of the snowy country of Tibet, es- 
tablished in the year 1658. Paper money of the 15th cycle 
from the Public Treasury of the Religious Government of 
the Second Era, possessing full value, which brings glory, 
profit and happiness’. The 15th cycle (each of which com- 
prises 60 years) corresponds to the modern calendar years 
1867-1927. The second era refers to the historical period 
which dates from the time of the Dalai Lama known as the 
“Great Fifth’ (who reigned 1641-1680) to the present 
day. 

In 1951, partly through military threats, and partly 
through lengthy negotiations, Tibet had to agree to tome 
under China’s Communist Government. Probably the 
latter will endeavor to control currency and finance within 
the “Roof of the World” (as Tibet is sometimes called) an 
action which almost certainly would involve paper money of 
a red hue. 

(To be Continued) 


SOCIALISM AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN CHINA 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


Peking claimed that in the year 1956 a decisive victory 
was won in the socialist transformation of agriculture, 
industry and commerce as far as the change-over of private 
ownership of the means of production was concerned. This 
year, original 1957 production targets in the 5-year plan 
will be overfulfilled by 13% in industry and 2.5% in agri- 
culture. In 1958, agricultural growth will be accelerated 
to achieve equal emphasis on industry and agriculture. 
Printed below are reports from Peking many of which are 
probably empty propaganda. 


FULFILMENT OF 1956 PLANS 


Socialist Transformation—Agricultural cooperation was 
basically completed in 1956. Over 120,000,000 peasant 
households, or 96% of the national total, joined agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives. The land worked collectively ex- 
ceeded 100,000,000 hectares, that is 90% of all the cul- 
tivated land of the country. About 70,000 industrial en- 
terprises changed over to joint state-private ownership in 
1956. They accounted for 99.6% of the gross output and 
99% of all the workers and employees of the previously 
private industrial enterprises. Cooperation was similarly 
carried through, in the main, among individual handicrafts- 
men. By the end of 1956, there were over 100,000 coopera- 
tive handicrafts producers’ organisations. Their members 
numbered more than 5,000,000 i.e. 92% of all the handi- 
craftsmen of the country. In addition, some handicrafts- 
men joined agricultural producers’ cooperatives or state or 
joint state-private enterprises. Taking the gross industrial 
output of the country in 1956, including that of handicraft 


1956/57 AND PLANS FOR 


1958 


cooperatives and individual handicraftsmen, the state-owned 
industry accounted for 54.5%; joint state-private industry 
for 27.1%; cooperative industry, including the processing 
factories of supply and marketing cooperatives and handi- 
craft cooperatives, for 17.1%; and individual handicrafts- 
men and capitalist industry for 1.3%. 


A total of 1,990,000 private shops and stores of all 
sizes were transformed into either joint state-private shops, 
cooperative stores, cooperative groups, or directly into 
state-owned shops. The number of people working in these 
undertakings made up approximately 85% of all the people 
working in the formerly private commercial undertakings. 
Of the total volume of retail sales of commercial under- 
takings in the country in 1956, state trading enterprises 
and supply and marketing cooperatives accounted for 68%, 
joint state-private trading enterprises 17%, cooperative shors 
and stores and cooperative groups 12% and, private com- 
merce 3%. All privately owned ships, barges and trucks 
came under joint state-private ownership or were linked up 
in cooperatives; 95% of all private junks came under joint 
state-private ownership or ownership by transport coopera- 
tives; 77% of privately-owned animal-drawn vehicles were 
linked up in transport cocperatives. Of the total water and 
highway freight transport in terms of ton-kilometres, the 
part handled by state and joint state-private enterprises 
accounted for 78%, the part handled by cooperatives 17% 
and private enterprise only 5%. 


Industrial Output—Gross industrial output (not includ- 
ing cooperative and individual handicrafts) reached 109% 
of the year’s plan and exceeded the 1957 level set in the 
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First Five-Year Plan. The percentages of fulfilment by 
various industrial ministries were: Ministry of the Electric 
Power Industry—109%; Ministry of the Coal Industry— 
107%; Ministry of the Petroleum Industry—105%; Ministry 
of the Metallurgical Industry—107%; Ministry of the 
Chemical Industry—113%; Ministry of the Building Ma- 
terials Industry—110%; First Ministry of Machine Building 
—104%; Ministry of the Electrical Equipment Industry— 
122%; Ministry of the Timber Industry—105%; Ministry 
of the Textile Industry—105%; Ministry of the Food Indus- 
try—105%; Ministry of Light Industry—104%. 

Compared with 1955, gross industrial output increased 
by 31%, of which the output of means of production in- 
creased by 41% and the output of consumer goods increased 
by 22%. Output of major products (excluding the output 
of handicrafts) listed below: 


Output in Comparison 


Product Unit 1956 with 1955 (%) 
Electricity million kwh 16,590 124 
Coal thousandtons 105,922 113 
Crude oil thousand tons 1,163 120 
Pig iron thousand tons 4,777 126 
Steel thousand tons 4,465 157 
Rolled steel thousand tons 3,921 157 
Cement thousand tons 6,393 142 
Steam turbines thousand kw 120 335 
Hydraulic turbines thousand kw 103 308 
Machine tools thousand 26 189 
Locomotives one 184 188 
Trucks one 1,654 — 
Timber thousand 

cubic metres 10,751 86 
Cotton yarn thousand bales 5,246 132 
Cotton piece goods’ million metres 4,600 132 
Paper thousand tons: 746 127 
Sugar thousand tons 518 126 
Cigarettes thousand cases 3,907 110 
Edible vegetable oil thousand tons 862 96 
Salt thousand tons 3,832 65 


Agricultural Production—As a result of calamities such 
as floods, typhoons and drought in many regions, production 
plans for a number of crops were not fulfilled. But the 
output of food grains surpassed that of 1955, a good harvest 
year. This was due to nation-wide agricultural cooperation, 
the increase in irrigation systems, and the extended use of 
various advanced experiences and measures in production. 
In 1956, the total area under cultivation in the country 
was 112 millicn hectares, a 1.5% increase over the previous 
year. Total crop-area was 159 million hectares, a 5.4% 
increase. Total output of food grains (excluding soya- 
beans) was 182.5 million metric tons, reaching 96% of the 
target, being a 4.4% increase over 1955. Production of 
cotton totalled 1,445,000 metric tons, a fulfilment of 81% 
of the target. The production of soya-beans_ totalled 
10,250,000 metric tons, 102% of the target. Taking rro- 
duction in 1955 as 100, output of soya-beans last year 
was 112, cotton 95, jute and hemp 100, ramie 109, sugar- 
cane 107, sugar beet 108, tobacco 134, peanuts 114 and 
rapeseed 95. The production of tea in 1956 was 120,500 
metric tons, an increase of 12% over the previous year. 
72,500 metric tons of silk cocoons were produced, an in- 
crease of 8%. 62,000 metric tons of wild silk cocoons were 
produced, a drop of 3%. 


Plans for raising major livestocks was for the most part 
unaccomplished. In certain agricultural areas, the number 
of draught animals tended to drop, due to the lack of 
fodder and pasture as well as mismanagement in breeding. 
Compared with the same period of the previous year, the 
number of cattle, calculated at the end of June, 1956, 
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increased by 1%; horses 1%; donkeys decreased by 6% and 
mules 1%; sheep increased by 6% and goats 13%; hogs. 
decreased by 4%. Hogs increased faster in the second half 
of the year, totalling 97,800,000 by the end of the year. 
The number of state livestock farms increased to 328. 

The number of mechanised state farms increased to 
166 with a total cultivated area of 448,000 hectares, 66% 
more than the previous year. They had a total of 4,422 
tractors (15 horse-power unit) and 950 combine harvesters. 
The number of agricultural machinery and tractor stations 
increased to 326. They had a total of 9,862 tractors (15 
horse-power unit) which worked during the year on 1,914,000 
hectares of land, 5.8 times that of the previous year. 

During the year, the state supplied 1,070,000 bladed 
wheel ploughs, 1,620,000 tons of chemical fertiliser and 
160,000 tons of insecticide. Pumps used for irrigation and 
water conservancy during the year had a total of 390,000 
horse-power, 77% more than the previous year. The state 
supplied the countryside with 560,000 water wheels. The 
state also provided agricultural loans totalling over 3,300 
million yuan. 


In addition to the major water conservancy projects 
undertaken by the state, the cooperative peasants built, 
improved or renovated, ditches, ponds, dams, reservoirs and 
wells which added over 6.6 million hectares to the total 
irrigated area and improved the existing irrigation systems 
over a total area of 4 million hectares. Preliminary soil 
conservation was instituted on a total area of 70,000 square 
kilometres. 


During the year, over 1,930,000 hectares of land were 
reclaimed. 


The total catch of marine products amounted to over 
2,640,000 tons, 5% more than the previous year. Of this, 
over 180,000 tons, 8% more than the previous year, were 
caught by state-owned enterprises. The total area afforest- 
ed exceeued 3.3 million hectares. The aggregate total area 
afiorestated from 1953-1956 exceeded the target of the 
first five-year plan. However, actual growth ot the year’s 
torestation came to only 60%. The number of meteorologi- 
cal stations increased to 1,377, 93% more than the pre- 
vious year. 

Capital Construction—Total actual investment in 
capital construction was 12,990 million yuan, 62% more 
than in 1955. Three quarters of the amount was invest- 
ment in fixed assets, 39% more than in 1955. Investment 
in industry was 54% more than in 1955. Construction 
began or continued on 625 major industrial projects in 
1956; 135 more than the target set for that year in the 
first five-year plan. 89 of the projects were completed. 
These included the Hsingantai Shaft Mine of Hokang . (Hei- 
lungkiang); the No. 2 and No. 3 shaft mines of Hsieh- 
chiachi, Huainan (Anhwei); the first phase of the con- 
struction work of the heat and power station in Shih- 
kiachwang (Hopei); the hydroelectric power station at 
Kwanting (near Peking); the No. 1 Motor Vehicle Plant; 
the Shenyang Wire and Cable Factory; the Harbin Electric 
Instruments Plant; the Peking Electron Tube Factory; the 
Northwest No. 4 Cotton Mill; and the meat-packing plants 
in Tsining (Inner Mongolia) and Pengpu (Anhwei). In 
addition, the Anshan No. 2 Blooming Mill was also put into 
production. 


Investment in transport, posts and tele-communications 
was 50% more than in 1955. A total of 3.108 kilometres 
of railway track was laid in 1946; comprising 1,747 kilo- 
metres of newly-built trunk lines, 285 kilometres of re- 
stored trunk lines, 210 kilometres of newly-built or re- 
stored double track and 866 kilometres of special lines built 
by the Ministry of Railways for the use of certain enter- 
prises. 41.8% of the tracklaying of the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
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Railway was completed and the Paoki-Chengtu and Yingtan- 
Amoy railways were temporarily opened to traffic. A total 
of 17,499 kilometres of motor roads were built. To faci- 
litate petroleum prospecting in the Tsaidam Basin several 
special motor roads were completed. More than 70,000 
kilometres of rough roads were also built. The shipping 
capacity was increased by more than 100,000 tons last 
year. 


Investment in agriculture, forestry and water conser- 
vancy was 93% more than in 1955. The target set for in- 
vestment in water conservancy under the first five-year plan 
was overfulfilled. The sluice gates on the Shenyang River, 
the water detention project at Tuchiatai on the Han River, 
and the reservoir on the Tou River (near Tangshan, Hopei) 
were completed. The Meishan Reservoir (in the upper Huai 
River basin) was basically completed.. 

Investment in education, public health and cultural 
work was 58% more than in 1955. Buildings with 6,070,000 
square metres of floor space were erected by the state for 
secondary schools and institutes of higher learning. The 
number of hospital beds was increased by 17,000. Invest- 
ment in urban public utilities was 55% more than in 1955. 
Housing with 25 million square metres of floor space was 
built by the state. 

Strides were made in geological prospecting. Actual 
work done in 1956 was 73% more than in 1955. A total of 
1,100 million tons of iron and 8,700 million tons of coal 
were confirmed. Progress was also made in reconnaissance 
survey. The amount of survey work done during the year 
was 2.4 times that of 1955. New resources of economical 
mining value were found at more than 80 places. Im- 
provements were made for surveying to catch up with pro- 
specting work. 


Achievements made in capital construction in 1956 
guaranteed the overfulfilment of the target set for capital 
construction in the first five-year plan. However, some 
excess of investment in capital construction caused exhaus- 
tion in the supply of a number of important construction 
materials, and this led to calling on reserves. 


Demestic Trade—Retail business amounted to 38,500 
million yuan, an increase of 19% over 1955. Sales of the 
major consumer goods, except for one or two kinds, in- 
creased considerably. Taking 1955 as 100, the retail sales 
of major consumer goods in 1956 were as follows: edible 
vegetable oil, 116; pork, 97; sugar, 119; cigarettes, 103; 
cotton piece goods, 134; rubber shoes, 152; fountain pens, 
140; bicycles, 143; radio sets, 159; kerosene, 118; coal, 
126. Though the volume of retail sales of most consumer 
goods registered considerable increases, the supply of some, 
(for example, edible vegetable oil and pork) still could not 
fully meet the demand of the people. Total volume of 
agricultural and livestock products and special farm pro- 
ducts purchased by state trading agencies and supply and 
marketing cooperatives fell slightly as a result of the na- 
tural calamities that beset agriculture. Taking 1955 as 
100, the main industrial raw materials bought in 1956 were, 
in volume, as follows: edible oil bearing crops, 85; cotton, 
88; wool, 78; hemp, 102; tobacco, 113. The amount of 
grain delivered by the peasants as agricultural tax or pur- 
chased by the state from the peasants was 16% less than 
in 1955. But the total amount of grain supplied by the 
state in 1956 increased by 6% compared with 1955. 


Employment—By the end of 1956, the number of 
workers and office employees exceeded 24 million, with an 
average for the year of more than 22,300,000. (The 1956 
state plan provided for 22,400.000 workers and employees 
at the end of the year with an average for the year orf 
21,180,000). Leaving aside handicraftsmen, small traders 
and pedlars, small proprietors and capitalists who became 
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workers or office employees during the socialist transforma- 
tion, the actual increase in the number of workers and 
office employees was 2,550,000. (Calculated on the basis of 
what was included in the state plan, the actual increase in 
the number of workers and office employees was more than 
2,300,000). 

During the preceding two years the wage increase for 
workers and office employees had been somewhat too slow 
in certain departments. Wage increases during the year 
under review covered a wider range. Average wages of 
workers and office employees throughout the country were 
14% higher than in the preceding year. 

Education, Culture and Public Health—Enrolment in 
colleges and schools increased considerably in 1956. The 
number of students in schools at various levels is given 
below (in thousands): institutions of higher learning (in- 
cluding post-graduates), 408; secondary vocational schools, 
812; general secondary schools, 5,165; primary schools, 
63,464. There were 3.43 million students of minority 
nationalities studying in schools of various levels. This 
was 29% more than in 1955. Many schools felt a shortage 
of teaching staff and buildings because too many new 
students were enrolled during the year. 


A total of 66,000 students (including those studying 
post-graduate courses) graduated from institutions of higher 
learning. 170,000 from secondary vocational schools. More 
peasants, workers and office employees studied in spare-time 
schools in 1956 than in 1955. In the course of the cam- 
paign to wipe out illiteracy, more than eight million former 
illiterates learned to read and write. 

The year 1956 saw a rapid advance in 
research. A 12-year scientific development programme 
(draft) was mapped out by the state. The number of 
research workers in the Chinese Academy of Sciences grew 
by 79% compared with the previous year. 176 films were 
produced and 238 foreign pictures dubbed in Chinese. The 
total circulation of national and local newspapers (excluding 
those published at country level or lower) in 1956 in- 
creased 34%, and magazines 22% compared with 1955. The 
total number of books published in 1956 was 65% higher 
than in 1955, and those published in national minority 
languages more than doubled. The power of broadcasting 
stations throughout the country increased by 55% as coim- 
pared with 1955. Broadcasting stations were operating in 
two-thirds of all counties and munici alities with a to'al of 
over 510,000 loudspeakers, of which 80% were in the 
countryside. 

Number of beds in hospitals, medical research institu- 
tions and sanatoria reached 328,000, an increase of 18% 
as compared with 1955. The number of hospital beds 
reached 261,000, an increase of 18%; the number of beds 
in sanatoria reached 66,000, an increase of 15%. The 
number of clinics organized on a voluntary and cooperative 
basis exceeded 50,000, an increase of 65%. 


scientific 


PROGRESS IN 1957 


China’s original 1957 targets in the five-year plan will 
be overfulfilled by 13% in industrial production and 2.5% 
in agriculture. Steel output this year—last in the five- 
year plan—will exceed 5 million tons. compared with 
1,349,000 tons in 1952. Grain output will reach 191 million 
tons compared with 154.4 million tons in 1952 and cotton 
output to reach 1.5 million tons compared with 1,303,500 
tons in 1952. In the main, China will be able to use equip- 
ment of its own make to build power-stations, mines, medium 
size metallurgical enterprises, machine-building plants, 
chemical works and light industry factories. 

An increase of 101 million yuan on both the revenue 
and expenditure sides of the 1957 state budget was recédnt- 
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ly approved by Peking. This change brings the total, re- 
venue and also expenditure, up to 29,393,934,000 yuan. 
The increase in revenue was mainly due to favourable de- 
velopment in industry and trade in the first half year. 
Most of this sum would be allocated for local use. 


1958 PLAN 


The economic plan of 1958, first year of second five- 
year plan, has been drawn up in accordance with the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Investments in agricultural production will be 
stepped up to build irrigation works, drain waterlogged 
areas, reclaim wasteland and increase output of chemical 
fertilisers. By these means the per-hectare yield will be 
turther increased and the cultivated areas expanded. A 
due proportion of land for food crops and for industrial 
crops will be maintained and six million hectares will be 
considered an appropriate area for cultivating cotton. 


(2) Raw materials and fuels. To satisfy the domes- 
tie demands, efforts will be concentrated on the develop- 
ment of chemical fertilisers, coal, and other industries for 
the promotion of agricultural development. Ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, petroleum and soda are to be develop- 
ed to meet the needs of the manufacturing and chemical 
industries. To increase exports, the main effort will be 
directed to increase the production of coal, pig iron, salt, 
non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals. The aim is 
to increase the proportion of minerals and reduce the pro- 
portion. of agricultural products exported. 


(3) Machine building. During the first five-year plan, 
this industry developed rapidly and, part of the national 
defence industry may be able to turn over to civil pro- 
duction. But the raw material and fuel industries have 
not produced enough to fill the needs of the manufacturing 
industries. Therefore, investment for the production of 
machines for general purposes will be appropriately reduced 
and efforts will be centred on the production of heavy and 
precision machines. The existing machine-building industry 
will be made to play its part to the full. Great efforts 
will be made to produce new products, with the aim of 
being mainly self-supporting in the second five-year plan. 


(4) Light industry. Owing to limited supplies of raw 
materials, investments in light industry in 1958 will be re- 
duced. In view of the insufficient industrial crops and acute 
shortage of timber, the development of textiles, which need 
industrial crops, and the paper and rayon industries, both 
of which need timber, will be restricted. The sugar and 
paper industries will be developed in accordance with the 


TAIWAN’S SECOND FOUR-YEAR 


The Executive Yuan approved the Second Four-Year 
Economic Development Plan on May 9, 1957. Under this 
plan, a total investment of NT$20 billion will be made 
during the four-year period from 1957 to 1960. The por- 
tion for fixed capital investment amounts to NT$17.46 bil- 
lion including NT$8.42 billion scheduled to support manu- 
facturing, mining and electricity development; NT$4.07 
billion allocated for agriculture, forestry, fishery and water 
conservancy projects; NT$2.47 billion earmarked for com- 
munications; and NT$2.5 billion allotted to other minor 
projects. The remaining NT$2.54 billion will be used to 
provide working capital for industry and agriculture. 


The emphasis of this plan is chiefly on long term in- 
dustrial development. The total investment (both for fixed 
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availability of raw materials. Investment in salt produc- 
tion will be increased to meet the needs of home consump- 
tion and export. The gap between supply and demand in 
consumer goods, particularly cotton cloth and knitted goods, 
has been rather wide. To close this, production of industrial 
crops must be increased. Socialist education among the 
peasants will be strengthened to ensure the carrying out 
of the state purchasing plan and to increase the marketable 
portion of the agricultural products, particularly grain and 
cotton. 

(5) Transport and communications. In view of the 
growing industry, agriculture and capital construction, there 
will be heavy demands on transport in 1958. It is there- 
fore necessary to increase investments and strengthen trans- 
port work. 

(6) Foreign Trade. Discrepancies exist in the course 
of the development of the national economy in China, 
particularly in the supply and demand of certain specific 
raw materials—a gap which exists today and cannot be 
completely filled by home efforts for some period. It is, 
therefore, necessary to solve these discrepancies through 
foreign trade. In exports, the percentage of minerals and 
machinery will be raised and that of agricultural produce 
and processed agricultural products gradually reduced. Any 
machinery that can be made in China will not be imported 
or imports reduced, even if quality is lower and the price 
higher than the imported machinery. Increased imports of 
machinery and equipment and raw materials for light in- 
dustry will be confined to those that are lacking at home. 
Import of high grade consumer goods and other manufac- 
tured goods will be cut as much as possible. 


(7) The proportion of productive investments will be 
raised while that of non-productive investments considerably 
reduced. 

(8) A sound coordination between supply, production 
and sales among the enterprises will be maintained. 

(9) Capital construction. Lack of coordination be- 
tween central and local planning has resulted in some need- 
less waste. The system has been improved; in addition to 
increased proportion of local in relation to central invest- 


ment, there are also regional integrated plans for capital 
construction. 


(10) To solve the new contradictions deriving from 
the division of the national income between accumulation 
and consumption, it is necessary to use capital properly 
and to build up the country by industry and thrift. Ac- 
cumulated capital will be used to reinforce the weak links 
of economic development, especially to develop agriculture 
and those industries producing raw materials and fuels. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


capital and working capital) for manufacturing, mining and 
electricity amounts to NT$10,345,000,000, about 50.2% of 
the entire amount called for under this plan. 


Table I. Capital & Working Capital 
Investment for Industries 


(Unit: NT$1 Million) 
Year Manufacturing Mining Electricity Total 
1957 1,400 128 821 2,349 
1958 1,617 134 813 2,564 
1959 1,702 136 820. 2,658 
1960 1,708 125 941 2,774 
Total 6,427 523 3,395 10,345 
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Manufacturing takes the lion’s share of 32.24% of 
the entire planned amount and 62.1% of the total invesi- 
ment for all industries. Its planned working capital incre- 
ment amounts to 95.8% of the total increment for all in- 
dustries. The ratio between working capital increment. 
and capital investment is 40% for manufacturing as against 
15.7% for mining and a mere 0.4% for electricity. 


The Second Four-Year Economic Development Plan 
will increase the net national income by 33.4% upon its 
completion in 1960 (using 1956 as the base year). The 
net production increase of agricultural projects included 
in this plan will be 19.7%; the net production increase otf 
industrial projects included in this plan will be 104.4%; and 
the net service increment of communication projects in- 
cluded in this plan will be 45.8%. 


The encouragement of personal savings will be heavily 
relied upon as the source of capital for those investments, 
especially in agriculture and industries essential to the 
people’s livelihood. The Government will continue its aids 
to the development of electric power, communications, and 
some conservancy projects. U.S. Aid will still be the main 
source of the foreign exchange required for industrial de- 
velopment and expansion while more investment made with 
foreign and overseas ‘Chinese capital as well as domestic 
self-provided foreign exchange will be induced to supple- 
ment foreign exchange needs. 


Further expansion in international trade and the balance 
of international payments are necessary for Taiwan’s island 
economy. Foreign exchange realised from exports in 1956 
amounted to some US$130 million, of which, sugar and rice 
exports accounted for 68%. During the next four-year 
period, due to the favourable outlook for the world sugar 
market, the annual export of Taiwan sugar could probably 
be maintained at 750,000 metric tons and that of rice, 
150,000. Improvements in the export of pineapple, alu- 
minum, textile, petroleum and other industrial products 
would increase Taiwan’s annual exports to US$183.5 million 
in 1960 which would be 41% higher than the total value 
of exports made in 1956. Sugar and rice would account for 
58% of the total export value in 1960 instead of the pre- 
sent 68%—which means that Taiwan’s export trade would 
be broadened and that less dependence would be placed 
upon sugar and rice. 


Taiwan’s imports during 1956 amounted to US$220.4 
million, the unfavourable trade balance together with the 
excess of outward remittances over inward remittances 
(around US$16 million in 1956) added up to a deficit of 


Table II. 
Item Unit 

(OLS) By ee eee oe ne eee eer 1,000 M/T 

Sal Gee feces 1,000 M/T 
Canned Pineapple 1,000 cases 
SLEPT it aap si ere Eee 1,000 M/T 
OULOD CIOURS g So cesa.cencsvencass 1,000,000 yards 
Burlap Sacks 1,000 


12 pay Sht WE eee Maes ete: eee een geoeneee, Metric tons 
PPAVOCEDOAL Ga .socelers eee ees ace aie nee sa nscosee Metric tons 
COMent Bante asneencsn 55 1,000 M/T 
Aluminum & Products Metric tons 
BICYCLES esau ccons treere tepetaseseeeret aecencwseery Unit 

Farm Machines Unit 

Sewing Machines Unit 

STD OULLCIN Sak ees eee resco esos ests cacser Tons 
Electricity Million KWH 


Handicraft Products NT$1 million 
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around US$100 million. This deficit was compensated 
mainly by U.S. Aid arrivals and to a lesser extent, by im- 
ports with self-provided foreign exchange. For this rea- 
son, Government control of foreign exchange and foreign 
trade is still necessary for the next four years. In recent 
years, owing to the control of foreign exchange and foreign 
trade, the importation of capital equipment and industrial 
and agricultural raw materials has taken an increasingly 
larger share while consumer goods imports were steadily 
lowered in percentage of total imports. This same policy 
would be followed for the Second Four-Year Plan and the 
level of imports would be kept at around US$220 million 
annually. With increasing exports, the annual deficit would 
be reduced. 


In addition to the maintenance and expansion of pre- 
sent international markets, attention would be given to the 
exploration of new markets and the exploitation of new 
products. Special efforts would be given to the promotion 
of serving exports. This includes the processing of domestic 
agricultural commodities, the exportation of processed goods 
with imported raw materials, as well as expansion of tour- 
ism. 


Financial and monetary policies would be coordinated 
to create a favourable climate for investment. Inducement 
of foreign and overseas Chinese capital would be fully exer- 
cised within the legal framework. A capital market should 
be cultivated and development company facilities should be 
extended to those who wish to save and invest in productive 
enterprises. Preferential interest rates would apply to bank 
loans for constructive and productive undertakings. 


When the planned economic expansion materialises, the 
Government’s tax revenues would be increased. The tax 
policy would be such that the taxpayers should not be 
over-burdened and that direct taxes would be predominant 
so as to ensure a higher degree of fairness and equity. The 
tax policy would also encourage profit-seeking entrepreneurs 
to invest and expand new industries. The Government 
should also adopt a middle-of-the-road attitude toward busi- 
ness. It would not follow a complete laissez-faire policy 
to allow frequent occurrences of wide business fluctuations; 
on the other hand, it would refrain from any high degree 
of interventionism which might stifle private initiatives. 


For the success of this Second Four-Year Plan, close 
cooperation and coordination between the Government and 
the general public is essential. When this Plan comes to a 
successful completion four years hence, the entire country 
would reap from the gratifying fruits it deserves. 


Production Goals for Some Important Industries 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
2,563 3,100 3,650 3,900 3,400 
300 300 300 300 350 
800 1,250 1,500 1,750 2,000 
798 800 850 850 850 
150 165 175 194 213 
12,350 13,000 13,500 14,000 14,500 
48,254 60,210 69,000 73,000 90,000 
15,500 20,090 32,000 35,000 38,000 
560 700 yu0 1,100 1,200 
13,100 16,050 19,900 29,800 46,500 
55,000 60,000 65,000 70,000 75,000 
0 0 500 1,500 2,500 
60,000 65,000 70,000 75,000 80,000 
12,000 14,500 55,000 76,000 102,000 
3,450 2,704 3,190 3,610 3,912 
15 100 125 150 175 
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JAPAN’S TRADE IN FIRST HALF OF 1957 


During the first half of 1957 calendar year Japan’s 
exports amounted to $1,328,614,000 and imports hit a post- 
war high of $2,342,786,000 as a semi-annual figure, leaving 
a heavy import excess of $1,014,172,000, which was also a 
postwar high. (Customs clearance statistics of the Ministry 
of Finance). Compared with the like period last year, both 
exports and imports during the period under review indicate 
sharp advances of 14.5 percent and 56.2 percent, respec- 
tively. Broken down by the commodity groups, exports of 
vessels showed a sizable expansion of 68.5 percent over 
the first six-month period of 1956. Plywood, rayon filament 
yarn, and silk fabrics also realized marked advances of 44.4 
percent, 52.3 percent, and 87.1 percent, respectively. But 
relatively big contractions were seen in exports of tea 
(20.1% down). lumber (28.3%), iron/steel goods (19.7%), 
non-ferrous metal prolucts (18.5%), and rayon filament 
fabrics (17.4%). 


On the list of the chief export commodities, ships ranked 
first with $181,467,000 accounting for 13.7 percent of the 
total exports for the January-June period of this year, 
being followed by cotton fabrics with $148,178,000 (11.2 
percent of the total exports), iron/steel goods with $93,783,- 


000 (7.1%), spun rayon fabrics with $65,583,000 (4.9%), 
clothes with $62,386,000 (4.7%), fish and shellfish with 
$52,339,000 (3.9%), rayon filament fabrics with $35,- 
725,000 (2.7%), and metal products with $30,400,000 
(2.3%). 

In imports, spectacular increases were noticed in iron/ 
steel scrap and non-ferrous metal ores with imports reaching 
extremely high levels of 280% and 240%, respectively, as 
much as the comparable figures for the first half of 1956. 
Other items showed an overall rise in their imports with 
the sole exception of rice (54.5% down). Among them 
coal, petroleum, raw materials for textiles stood out for 
their impressive rates of increase. Among the major im- 
port goods, petroleum stood first with $257,772,000 oc- 
cupying 11.0 per cent of the total imports, being followed 
by raw cotton with $256,467,000 (10.9 percent of the total 
imports), iron/steel scrap with $196,592,000 (8.4%), raw 
wool with $167,072,000 (7.1%), machinery with $128,461,000 
(5.5%), iron ore with $92,158,000 (8.9%), coal with 
$80,178,000 (3.4%), sugar with $74,864,000 (3.2%), and 
wheat with $73,008,000 (3.1%). 


Exports and imports during the first half of 1957: 
(Value: in $1,000) 


First Half of 1957 First Half of 1956 


Exports Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Food & beverages 78,736 88,544 
Fish & fish products tons 88,551 52,339 97,249 58,072 
Tea 1,000 lbs 7,841 1,858 9,698 2,325 
Textile & products 455,397 399,811 
Raw silk bales 28,973 16,769 32,321 17,897 
Cotton yarn 1,000 lbs 17,409 14,689 15,379 14,086 
Rayon filament yarn a 11,522 5,850 8,042 3,842 
Spun rayon yafn f 15,832 7,361 16,913 7,511 
Cotton fabrics 1,000 sq yds 695,254 148,178 622,543 129,458 
Silk fabrics * 26,532 13,133 17,877 9,581 
Rayon filament fabrics a 182,483 35,725 221,314 43,228 
Spun rayon fabrics a 389,071 65,583 299,823 51,894 
Clothes 62,386 55,642 
Pharm. & chem. products 66,547 54,975 
Chemical fertilizer tons 656,787 38,614 495,381 27,878 
Non-metal mineral products 57,206 50,994 
Cement tons 1,187,071 21,100 879,459 15,906 
Ceramics 23,722 22,883 
Metal & products 146,289 173,278 
Iron & steel tons 427,915 93,783 718,061 116,733 
Non-ferrous metals ”» 17,289 19,319 19,844 23,708 
Metal products 30,400 32,836 
Machines : 305,797 206,753 
Tex. machines & parts 16,219 14,364 
Sewing machines 767,359 19,000 737,185 16,442 
Vessels 476 181,467 447 107,675 
Others 218,642 185,856 
Lumber M3 193,539 10,331 265,623 14,411 
Toys tons 26,828 26,311 27,079 24,303 
Plywood 1,000 sq ft 406,059 25,533 287,582 17,683 
Total: 1,328,614 


SS a er rene pee er Se 


1,160,211 


August 29, 1957 
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First Half of 1957 First Half of 1956 


Imports Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Food & beverages 282,917 281,631 
Rice tons 264,566 36,106 554,153 79,286 
Barley 3 423,813 30,358 431,158 28,306 
Wheat ” 954,673 73,008 904,216 64,492 
Sugar ” 605,765 74,864 617,960 67,608 
Textile materials 496,747 384,317 
Rayon pulp tons 68,859 15,053 49,968 10,500 

‘ool 1,000 lbs 176,106 167,072 150,561 106,756 

Raw cotton ” 829,860 256,467 731,665 238,747 
Hard & bast fibers ” 132,930 15,697 102,838 11,628 
Metal ores 409,019 179,458 
Iron ore tons 4,253,352 92,158 8,412,224 60,428 
Iron/steel scrap O 2,208,472 196,592 1,071,371 70,211 
Non-ferrous metal ore os 1,226,347 6,506 654,243 27,072 
Non-metal minerals 60,506 43,556 
Phosphate ore tons 833,101 22,406 771,154 18,261 
Salt a 1,126,198 16,994 1,151,821 14,814 
Mineral fuels 345,467 193,689 
Coal tons 2,916,086 80,178 1,897,079 42,867 
Petroleum kl 9,942,337 AAT 7,275,944 147,525 
Other raw materials 210,936 173,817 
Raw hides tons 37,220 14,622 35,363 13,594 
Soybeans > 444,767 52,886 408,837 45,289 
Crude rubber os 67,983 45,653 46,587 35,028 
Lumber M 3 1,346,353 42,592 1,134,035 34,655 
Pharm. & chem. products 103,594 75,897 
Potassic fertilizer tons 358,848 19,839 377,872 18,994 
Machines 128,461 82,772 
Others 305,139 84,472 
Beef tallow tons 64,252 13,819 47,292 10,128 
Total: 2,342,786 1,499,608 


SINGAPORE 


The last three years have been years of prosperity for 
Singapore. This is the finding of an economic survey of 
the Colony conducted by Dr. F. C. Benham, Economic Ad- 
viser to the Chief Minister. The survey points out that 
there has been a marked increase in the standard of living 
of the people and fairly full employment. The national 
income is at present well over Malayan $1,800,000,000 a 
year, or $1,200 per head—several times greater than that 
of most Asian countries. National income has increased at 
a faster rate than the population and there has been an 
appreciable rise in the real income per head. Malayan notes 
and coins in circulation rose from $764,000,000 in 1954 to 
$992,000,000 in May this year. 

While standards of living have been rising, there has 
been practically no increase in the annual amount of capital 
formation during recent years. This is bound to create 
difficulties as time goes on and the population continues to 
grow at its present rapid rate. More capital is needed to 
provide employment opportunities, and to maintain and im- 
prove standards of living. The growing population, together 
with the need to re-house slum dwellers, would require at 
least 10,000 new dwelling units a year, but the actual 
number of new dwelling units built was only 5,748 in 1955 
and 4,445 in 1956. 

The population of Singapore is growing rapidly. In 
1956, 60,620 live births and 10,238 deaths were registered, 
giving a natural increase of more than 50,000. This is 
supplemented by immigration of several thousand people a 
year from the Federation. 

Owing to severe import restrictions imposed by Indo- 
nesia, there is a possibility of some reduction of trade with 
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that country. There has also been some fall in exports of 
Singapore manufactures to the Federation, owing to in- 
ereases in Federation import duties. 


The rapid expansion of the social services, slum clear- 
ance, resettlement of squatters, increases personal emolu- 
ments and other capital expenditures. Despite some in- 
creases in taxation, its current revenue does not provide a 
surplus sufficient for the capital requirements of govern- 
ment itself. 


Recorded remittances from Singapore to China in 1956 
were $17,000,000 and to India and Ceylon $20,000,000. 


In 1956, purchases of land by the government for 
resettlement and other purposes cost some $5,500,000 and 
by the Singapore Improvement Trust $2,500,000. There is 
a shortage of architects, engineers and other qualified 
supervisors and of skilled and semi-skilled workers. At- 
tempts to train more workers have hitherto met with little 
success. 


A considerable and continued increase in the amount 
of capital is needed merely to provide for the rapid growth 
in population, without reducing the present standard of 
living and a still greater increase is needed if living 
standards continue to rise. Earnings have increased by 12 
per cent since 1954, hours of work have been reduced con- 
siderably, workers’ share in the national income has risen 
and share values and profits have increased. 


The volume of international trade and the earnings 
of Singapore as a great port and distribution centre will 
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PEOPLE AND CONDITIONS IN THE NEW TERRITORIES 


The New Territories of Hongkong, leased from China 
for 99 years from 1st July, 1898, comprise 355 square miles 
of land and 673% of sea. The land extends from Boundary 
Street, Kowloon, to the Sham Chun River and includes 
nearly 200 islands many of which are small, barren and 
uncultivated, while others such as Lantao, Cheung Chau, and 
Ping Chau, contain important centres of population. A 
strip, measuring 7% square miles, between Boundary Street 
and the first range of hills, known as New Kowloon, is 
administered as part of the Urban Area: no account of 
its administration is taken in this report. 


Between the inhabitants of the ceded territory and 
those of the leased territory (excepting New Kowloon) 
there is much less intercourse than their contiguity would 
lead to suppose. Few urban residents visit the New Terri- 
tories except for recreation; recreation means for some 
the beaches, for some the secluded bays, and for some the 
-mountain-tops; most travel by road, and there are not many 
roads. Contact is not made with the villages, even those 
near the road. Conversely in the majority of upland vil- 
lages one may find men who have never visited the city, 
and for many women the only journey of their lives is the 
fateful one when she leaves her native village to enter that 
of her husband. 


Villagers are nevertheless pretty well-informed about 
Colony and even world affairs. This, since few villages are 
reached by the postal service and newspapers are rare, 
requires a word of explanation. The explanation is that 
nearly every village has at least one of its sons working 
“abroad”, an expression which includes the West Indies, 
the Pacific Islands, Borneo, Europe—and Hongkong! With 
nearly every village is connected a shop or stall in one of 
the country market towns; and the close-knit clan organiza- 
tion sees to it that news received by these channels is dis- 
seminated on the “bamboo wireless’. The affairs of the 
village, and anything on the wider stage which may affect 
the village, are keenly discussed in the evenings; and the 
outsider who has the privilege of sitting in at some of 
these discussions soon learns that though some men and 
most of the women may be illiterate, these are no ignorant 
yokels but intelligent men and women of the world. 


There is no part of the New Territories where the 
scenery is not dominated by mountains. Only Taimoshan 


continue to expand if territories such as the Federation and 
Indonesia do not change their trade policy. 


An outstanding feature in the field of production has 
been the great increase in the output of pigs, poultry and 
eggs which helps in feeding the growing population. 


Whilst it is the policy of government to encourage 
foreign capital and to promote voluntary saving, further 
measures for compulsory savings may be necessary. By 
1959 the development fund of the government is likely 
to be exhausted, while its expenditure, especially on social 
services, will continue to grow. The Government may be 
compelled to consider measures to expand revenue and to 
keep down recurrent costs in order to provide, as it did 
from 1948 to 1953, a substantial budget surplus for capital 
expenditure. The Rural Board needs assistance from 
government grants to carry out the important tasks of 
providing roads, water and other facilities for increasing 
food production and improving conditions of life in the 
rural areas. 


and Lantao Peak exceed: 3,000 feet, but many of the lesser 
mountains are steep and rugged enough to make communi- 
cations a problem, and although the relief map shows an 
approximate run of the highest ranges from north-east to 
south-west, high ridges and spurs run off in all directions, 
the eastern mainland in particular being deeply indented 
by narrow valleys and fjords. Only about 50 square miles 
are under crops, most of the remainder being steep grass 
slopes. 


This does not, however, mean that 305 square miles 
of vacant land are waiting to receive the city’s surplus 
population. With the exception of the two eastern penin- 
sulas and Lantao island, most of the “vacant” hill land 
forms part of the living room of the villages below or above. 
They usually grow crops wherever flat land and water per- 
mit, or where the gentler slopes can be terraced. Above 
and below this they graze their cattle, or if the slopes are 
too steep even for cattle they cut grasses and ferns for 
fuel or for sale—for some villages this is the only direct. 
source of cash. A slowly increasing number of villages 
have forestry lots. Wild tea and medicinal herbs are 
gathered on the highest hills. And in the hills the village 
dead are buried. Not much of this land can be given up 
without dislocating the village economy. Besides, the 
geology lends itself to the formation of hanging valleys and 
plateaux, most of which harbour villages whose very 
existence is unknown to the city man, who thinks that 
there is nothing but empty hillside between the two ex- 
tremes he can see from the road, viz: the summit and the 
lower villages. 


Four to five square miles of land have gone out of 
cultivation since 1899. This area is made up of thousands 
of small patches, which do not lend themselves to large- 
scale settlement, except in the two eastern peninsulas 
already mentioned, which are difficult of access. Work is 
in progress in the hope of putting this land to use again. 


An unofficial census of the population of the New 
Territories was taken in March, 1955, and the results, of 
which a few had to be discarded as inaccurate, show a 
total figure in the region of 265,000. The natural increase 
of births over deaths for the year under review was 9,102 
and this was probably doubled by the immigration of set- 
tlers. The population at the end of the year is estimated 
at about 285,000. The total registered births for the year 
«vas 10,488 compared with 8,906 for 1954 and 4,810 in 
1950. 


* * * * 


Racial analysis of the indigenous inhabitants is com- 
plicated by the prevalent confusion of race with language. 
Historically there can be little doubt that the boat-people 
and a few of the hill villagers are of non-Chinese origin, 
but all now regard themselves as Chinese and speak Chinese 
dialects, the only traces of aboriginal descent (apart from 
physical appearance) being found in some place names, un- 
intelligible in Chinese, and hints or recollections of distinc- 
tive forms of animist worship. All the indigenous shore- 
dwellers classify themselves as either Punti or Hakka, the 
former being a Hakka expression for the Cantonese: but 
two Punti-speaking clans claim to be of Hakka origin. The 
boat-people are mostly Tanka, with a few Hoklo in the 
eastern waters. The name “Hoklo” is used by the Hoklo, 
but the Tanka will not use the name “Tanka’” which they 
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consider derogatory, using instead “Nam hoi yan” or “Shui 
sheung yan’. Shore-dwellers however have few dealings 
with either race of boat-people and tend to call them both 
‘Tanka”. The Punti and Tanka dialects both belong to the 
western section of the Yueh language, or group of Chinese 
dialects; the Hakka speak two dialects or sub-dialects of 
the eastern section of the same Yueh language; while Hoklo 
is a Min dialect similar to those spoken in the province of 
Fukien and in the Chiuchow, Hoilukfung and Kiungchow 
areas of Kwangtung province. In addition almost all the 
indigenous inhabitants understand the standard (Punyu) 
dialect of Cantonese, which is the prevailing dialect also 
of urban Hongkong. The usual village community consists 
of a single clan, but two- and three-clan villages are also 
common and multi-clan villages occur. In a few villages 
even Punti and Hakka live side by side. Strict exogamy is 
practised, as usual in China. Many Punti men have Hakka 
wives, but the reverse is seldom seen, and intermarriage 
between land and sea dwellers is thought to be non-existent. 


The Punti-speakers depend for their livelihood mainly 
on the cultivation of rice. Hakka villages on the islands 
or near the coast combine agriculture and inshore fishing, 
while the purely fishing (Tanka or Hoklo) population cen- 
tred on the islands of Cheung Chau, Lantao, Po Toi, Tap 
Mun, Kat O and many smaller islands, bring their catches 
in to Aberdeen, Cheung Chau, Tai O or Taipo, and seldom 
use dry land except for mending and drying nets, drying 
fish, and so on. Additional sources of income are found 
by the farming villages in the cutting and sale of grass, 
picking medicinal herbs, the cultivation of pine-trees. the 
keeping of livestock and poultry, the rearing of oysters, 
operating fish-ponds and salt pans, small brickworks and 
lime-kilns, tanneries, soy and beancurd factories, and the 
preparation of other preserved foods. A feature of the post- 
war years has been the growth along the main roads of 
farms specializing in poultry, livestock, fruit and flowers, 
often started with refugee capital. These have given rise 
to some problems of assimilation, and on the whole this 
development has been of doubtful benefit to the country- 
side. 

* * * * 


The towns for the most part serve as centres for the 
exchange of goods and services for the surrounding country- 
side and provide marketing facilities; of which the most 
important are those for the milling of rice and the barter- 
ing of the high quality rice grown in most parts of the New 
Territories for larger quantities of inferior imported rice. 
Most of the mainland towns now have a postal delivery 
of ordinary mail once a day, and a few can even receive 
registered mail; it is usual for a village to arrange daily 
for one of its members to visit its nearest town (which 
may be several hours’ journey) to collect letters and bring 
back news and gossip. Most shop-keepers and employees in 
these country towns belong to the surrounding villages, 
and a good many of them, as is the common practice in 
China proper, maintain only a lodging in the town for 
themselves and such of their immediate family as are 
directly engaged in the business, the remainder staying at 
home in the village. If the village is within a mile or two 
of the town not even a lodging may be necessary, though 
one or more of the family may sleep in the shop as care- 
taker. This has a distinct effect on the corporate life of 
the town, making it difficult for an “outsider” (any person 
whose ancestor was not living in the New Territories in 
1899 is so called) to gain a foothold; at the same time it 
ensures that town interests will never prevail over those 
of the countryside, as happens in some countries. 


In the township of Tsuen Wan, and to a lesser extent 
in Yuen Long, there has been a considerable influx of non- 
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local business and industry, and in both towns the develop- 
ment has been rather faster than the local economy can 
adjust itself to. In Tsuen Wan in particular most of the 
new factories have not employed local inhabitants but have 
imported workers from urban Hongkong and even further 
afield, in many cases without making provision for their 
housing. It will take several years before these new ar- 
rivals, amounting to one-fifth of the population of Tsuen 
Wan, can be properly absorbed. 


* * * * 


The New Territories are divided into 3 districts, each 
in the administrative charge of a District Officer: Yuen Long 
in the north-west, Taipo in the north-east and the Southern 
District which includes the southern mainland, the southern 
half of the Saikung peninsula and the islands south and 
west of Hongkong. Each District Officer is assisted by one 
or more land bailiffs, and by a small clerical and out-door 
staff numbering about twenty in all. The whole is co- 
ordinated by a District Commissioner with a small head- 
quarters staff in Kowloon. 


The District Administration stands in particularly close 
relationship to the people of the New Territories, and thus 
finds itself concerned intimately in the activities of other 
departments even though these departments are not directly 
responsible to the District Administration. Close coordina- 
tion is therefore maintained with the Police, Agricultural, 
Marketing and Cooperative, Education, Medical, Public 
Works, Social Welfare, Labour and Mines, departments. 


District Officers are empowered to hold Small Debts 
Courts and Land Courts under the New Territories Ordin- 
ance, and formerly sat regularly as Police Court Magistrates. 
They are still available for such duty in emergency. Dis- 
trict Officers also perform the customary duties of the 
office in settling family disputes and personal troubles. The 
gradual development of representative institutions, which 
may in the future ease the District Officer’s burden, at 
present adds greatly to its weight, since however carefully 
the new machinery is handled it always needs a ready 
oil-can and an eye on the pressure gauge, and sometimes 
has to be dug out of a hole. 


An important segment of the Department’s work stems 
from its responsibility for the occupation of Crown land 
under lease or permit, whether for agricultural, building 
or other purposes. This covers everything from the erection 
of village houses to large-scale development and town- 
planning. Increasing demands for building land or for 
conversion of agricultural land, often originating with 
people from Hongkong or Kowloon and needing careful 
examination if development is not to be haphazard, uncon- 
trolled, or detrimental to the interests of the local in- 
habitants, has thrown a heavy strain on the small staff of 
District Offices. Technical advice in this work is generous- 
ly provided by the Public Works Department, but the de- 
cisions and responsibility are taken by the District Com- 
missioner. 


Crown Rent is collected on all private land, records 
of which are maintained at each District Office, where all 
documents and deeds relating to private land are registered 
and, if liable, stamped. Rates and property tax are col- 
lected and estate duty assessed. Revenue is collected on 
numerous permits and licences which, issuable by various 
authorities in the urban area, in the New Territories are 
all but a few issued by the District Commissioner. The 
District Commissioner is likewise the licensing authority. 


— Extract from Report of District Commissioner for 1956. 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL IMPORTS IN 1956 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Paper board (cardboard), includ- 
ing corrugated cardboard, 
but not including building 
board? 970.) 2. Cwt. 


United Kingdom 
‘Malaya 
U.S.A. 
China 
Formosa 
Japan 
Macao 
Austria 
Finland 
France 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 


Paper and paper board, coated, 
impregnated, vulcanized, 


etc., other than bituminized 
Cwt. 


or asphalted —§ _............. 


United Kingdom 
Canada 


Japan 
Austria 
Belgium 
VAN Ce wee eee ee 
Germany (Western) 
LRT Ryo) Eee tees oe eee en 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 


Cigarette paper 


United Kingdom 
India 
China 


Austria 
IVAN Ce Ue ty ee ss nee eee, ee 
Germany (Western) 
Italy 


Strawboard, plain 
China 
Formosa 


Japan 
Netherlands 


.Paper and paperboard, n.e.s._ Lb. 


United Kingdom 
UESsAr 
China 
Formosa 
Japan 
Macao 
Austria 
Belgium 


Quantity 


154,582 
2,226 
3 


102 
23,004 


20,810,780 


9,018,813 
1,816,080 
9,252,652 

723,235 


20,371,778 


79,601 
2,66) 
16,743,26¢ 
146 
1,064,130 
54,2638 
697,492 
4,146 


PART V 
Item, Unit and Country 
H.K.$ from which Imported 
Finland Qy2eeee:. 2A 
Frances pa 2 Ae ees 
Germany (Western)  ........ 
8,435,002 1 ek ban BE oe OS PE en 
209,096 Netherlands) 2225.--2--.--2 eee 
360 Norway 
Sweden 
19,041 
580,027 Bastern Europe” =222—--- 
11,930 Yarns, wholly of wool or fine 
2,756,845 hair: see ee eee Lb. 
aoe United Kingdom ................ 
136,361 
AS Ae tee ea ee 
113,905 
2'830 CUE OF 9 mle ten neat ape Pe ares 
; Belpiuin "hoes teense eee 
70,934 F 
499,254 Naiecitits th ae ee ae 
179,326 etherlands? |: 22. 5.55. 
8,451,254 Yarns of wool or hair, put up for 
403,589 retail sale (for knitting, 
darning and embroidery) Lb. 
United “Kinedom) 322-22 
UES: Avis Ge Sees eon see ee 
2,123,928 Japan ssconeceeeneenesentecnesenettens 
ACR Ores Oe eee ae 
164,170 Australia 
es ae Belgium ......... 
’ Netherl 
231,400 etherlands 
63,546 Cotton yarn and thread, grey, up 
30,088 to and including 10s count 
52,231 Lb. 
6,372 United Kingdom™ =....20...= 
42,146 India 
51,806 Pakistan 
109,816 China 
mas Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
2 over 10s, but not over 20s 
1,268,131 COUN ood eee Lb: 
295,297 India 
320,638 Pakistan 
14,963 China 
420 Japan @ 
pa Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
’ over 20s, but not over 32s 
174,968 mane 
42,132 : : 
United Kingdom 
24,490 . 
12,336 india 
z Malaya 
3,851,806 Pakistan 
1,594,169 ate 
278,243 Sanen 
1,821,888 Suede 
157,506 as : 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
13,133,313 over 32s, but not over 42s 
185,186 GCOUNE i screen ee ries Lb. 
9,608 United Kingdom 
8,208,865 Kae 
520 
783,584 
20,814 
933,751 
6,959 
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Quantity 


54,554 
181,194 
652,451 
159,552 
203,299 
241,963 
207,746 

25,312 


2,686,319 


898,237 
130,300 
1,328,427 
253,476 
66,858 
9,021 


521,677 
190,988 


1,865,401 
401 
1,244,000 
582,000 
40,000 


18,881,708 
1,498,000 
14,892,908 
2,002,000 
488,800 


7,254,221 


2,964 
469,200 
8,400 
5,479,400 
279,868 
120,000 
891,600 
2,789 


7,776,935 


14,431 
108,800 
270,400 
91,994 
12,200 
1,225,450 

6,053,660 


H.K.$ 


72,260 
642,240 
1,302,855 
199,321 
237,399 
284,813 
214,290 
30,848 


29,369,209 


9,713,542 
1,919,817 
13,454,079 
3,435,762 
738,515 
107,494 


5,908,677 
2,689,979 
20,600 
2,342,448 
38,500 
377 
10,775 
805,998 


3,225,584 
1,698 
2,164,945 
1,053,211 
105,730 


42,194,822 


3,197,884 
31,885,470 
5,528,264 
1,583,204 


18,843,417 
13,145 
1,220,625 
19,800 
13,027,456 
774,853 
405,000 
3,372,501 
9,037 


33,216,659 


119,101 
336,132 
856,412 
396,792 

47,820 
4,859,175 
26,601,227 
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Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
over 42s, but not over 60s 
COUN Ch eese ee ccc ees a teecs Lb. 


United Kingdom 
Canada 
Japan 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
over 60s count Lb. 
United Kingdom 
Japan 


Rayon yarn 


United Kingdom 
Malaya 
Japan 

Belgium 
France 

Germany (Western) 
LAGE. fs these Sea ad JO 
Switzerland 


Nylon yarn 


United Kingdom 
Canada ~ 
U.S.A. 


fibres and spun glass, n.e.s. 


Lb. 


United Kingdom 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
U.S.A. 
Japan 
Germany (Western) 
Italy 


Drills, ducks, and jeans, grey 
(unbleached) __...... Sq. yd. 


United Kingdom 
India 
Malaya 
Pakistan) 2.2 
U.S.A. 
China 
Formosa 


Netherlands 
Shirtings, grey 


(unbleached) 
Sq. yd. 
India 
Malaya 
China 
Japan 
Korea, South 


Sheetings, grey 


(unbleached) 
Sq. yd. 
United Kingdom 
India 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
China 
Formosa 
Japan 


Cotton fabrics, grey (unbleach- 
CL Dee Bre ieteee tee Sq. yd. 


India 


Quantity 


252,666 


69,786 
2,000 
180,880 


342,255 
327,155 
15,100 


1,902,639 


145,749 
2,000 
848,825 
35,545 
194,784 
1,738 
671,000 
2,998 
286,675 
807 
1,899 
123,898 
153,812 
6,259 


21,818,643 


20,290,979 
276 
1,441,578 


27,941,029 


13,394 
1,433,514 
41,277 
72,747 
30,501 
23,590,984 
2,546,865 
208,944 
880 

1,923 


23,935,361 


1,052,610 
204,333 
3,770,512 
18,903,846 
4,000 


59,937,106 


9,806 
4,980,710 
222,045 
155,888 
51,978,925 
1,709,127 
880,605 


2,612,018 


52,910 
175,390 
21,430 


H.K.$ 


1,648,269 
557,162 
12,000 
1,079,107 


3,405,241 


3,264,589 
140,652 


5,453,766 


445,814 
4,700 
2,325,867 
89,056 
561,672 
4,532 
2,017,116 
5,009 
5,063,733 
20,292 
41,863 
2,309,265 
2,563,862 
133,501 


57,198,843 
5,865 
88,000 
111,905 
568 
53,055,195 
1,700 
3,935,610 


27,133,393 


37,136 
1,438,601 
62,107 
90,240 
97,080 
22,113,245 
2,788,941 
496,033 
3,500 
6,510 


19,147,987 


657,363 
160,659 
2,972,277 
15,354,293 
3,395 


49,065,921 


18,206 
3,031,432 
148,236 
123,084 
43,602,557 
1,400,125 
742,281 


2,082,026 
86,610 
134,702 
14,876 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Chinae ee ee ee ee 
AJWG 0 alte We ate alae Bie Been ee 
Germany (Western) 
Switzerland age ee eee 
Cotten velvets and_ plushes 
Sq. yd. 


Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


Drills, ducks, jeans and mattings 
(white or dyed) .... Sq. yd. 


United Kingdom 
Canada 


Belgium 
Bran CO's tg sence. rete 
Germany (Western) 
tally ee sere area eee 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


Shirtings, white ___....... 


United Kingdom 
India 


Japan 

Austria 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Eastern Europe 


Sheetings, white _....._... 
United Kingdom 
India 


ADAMS ocr ee nese 
Germany (Western) 
Switzerland 


Poplins 


Canada 


Thailand 
Austria 

France 

Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 
Switzerland = ........... 
Eastern Europe 


Ssncceccsscboccee 


Quantity 


880,000 
1,480,380 
709 

1,199 


1,607,907 


180,254 
5,390 
83,561 
1,289,282 
1,014 
937 
37,281 
9,081 
1,107 


9.132,836 
180,036 
1,203 
96,341 
513,707 
770,404 
3,136,468 
4,375,245 
3,000 
3,528 
25,598 
5,490 
5,950 
11,084 
2,684 
2,098 


27,143,993 
23,259 
450,805 
488,703 
154,754 
880,093 
22,907,463 
5,671 
5,153 
178,974 
205,079 
1,844,039 


837,186 
2,018 
117,867 
20,000 
87,992 
600,622 
970 
1,717 


29,163,265 


341,276 
3,000 
46,400 
359,709 
30,538 
2,350,028 
25,021,712 
11,722 
31,250 
15,078 
366 
310,241 
11,037 
300 
630,608 


(To be Continued) 
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H.K.$ 


1,484,761 
1,356,679 
2,448 
1,950 


5,357,775 
909,353 
25,711 
122,632 
4,044,562 
6,722 
6,852 
196,219 
42,690 
3,034 


17,383,760 
570,032 
8,547 
124,476 
697,909 
2,312,961 
3,421,176 
10,048,483 
7,931 
7,100 
103,310 
17,485 
22,495 
26,648 
10,666 
4,541 


27,829,159 
64,998 
320,881 
526,066 
336,118 
805,590 
23,511,230 
14,628 
15,728 
218,578 
531,891 
1,483,451 


1,131,180 
4,871 
74,190 
26,000 
85,013 
924,850 
1,734 
14,522 


41,642,427 


921,383 
4,838 
32,788 
510,674 
77,520 
3,251,902 
34,927,103 
23,221 
28,950 
47,824 
1,747 
808,784 
25,086 
3,530 
977,077 
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INVESTMENTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


By E. Kann 


Stocks on the New York Stock Exchange showed fur- 
ther advance of selected issues, though certain groups 
declined considerably. Amongst the lagging categories were 
notably aircrafts, all of which receded to a noteworthy 
degree. Their decline is due to reduction or cancellation of 
orders previously given by the military authorities, combined 
with efforts to reach some agreement aiming at disarmament. 
The cancellation of previously apportioned airforce orders 
for a certain kind of missiles, for instance, induced North 
American Aviation to dismiss about 15,000 workers. Actual- 
ly, almost all the aircraft manufacturers still hold huge 
backlogs, both from Government and also civil airlines, 
orders which provide work for some years. Besides, all the 
aircraft concerns are experimenting with the production 
of reliable missiles, with the object of replacing expected 
orders for aircrafts by the presently more important mis- 
siles. 


Other groups which currently are not blossoming are 
bakeries, hotels and meat packing. Cigarette shares, which 
actually are doing well, display erratic moves, due to the 
frequent publication by medical boards of findings relative 
to the harm done to health by excessive smoking. Steel 
shares, as well as autos, are doing well, but both are dis- 
tinctly cyclical, booming today and faltering tomorrow. 
This fact is the reason why, especially with steel, the re- 
lation between price and earnings, is so low, sometimes 5 
to 1. Oils are solid, but recently have merely retained 


their levels, without conspicuous advances in market prices. 
Coppers and lead, as well as zinc mining, are suffering from 
serious price declines which seemingly have not yet reached 
bottom. 

In mid-July we witnessed the almost usual summer 
rally. Measured by the Dow-Jones averages, we saw prices 
which were almost all-time highs, at least as far as indus- 
trials are concerned. Utilities, as a group came down in 
price, due to their comparatively low yield in face of ex- 
ceptionally high discount rates continuing in the market. 

Among the industrial groups the lead currently is taken 
by electronics, rubbers and ethical drugs. 


The Ethical Drug Industry 


Let us take a closer look at ethical drugs which nowa- 
days offer to the investor a hedge against depression, com- 
bined with a growth potential. These attributes are valid 
because the incident of sickness does not hinge on economic 
terms. The demand is being enhanced by the rapid growth 
of the population and by the possibility of conquering many 
an illness by means of the new drugs. Here we are dealing 
with ethical drugs only, usually obtainable against physi- 
cians’ prescription, and not with proprietary drugs, which 
latter can be bought without prescription. 

According to Mr. J. Maleolm de Sieyes of Hemphill 
Noles & Co. the growth of the ethical drug industry has 
been truly phenomenal. In 1939 total industry sales ag- 
gregated $149 million; by 1956 they reached 1.5 billion 
dollars. This growth is ascribable to the manufacture of 
new products, coupled with population growth. Antibiotics 
came into prominence with penicillin in the early 1940’s; 
in 1954 tranquilizers came on the scene, and already in 
1956 sales amounted to $147 million. In the same year 
Salk polio vaccine was sold for $42 million domestically. 
At the turn of the century heart disease was in the fourth 
place, while now it stands in first place; 53% of death in 
the United States in 1955 came from heart trouble. In 
1900, cancer ranked eighth in death causes; at present it 
has advanced to second spot. Currently 900,000 people are 
mentally ill in the United States. Therefore these three 
fields are the most fertile ones for ethical drug research. 
In the latter vocation the industry is spending from 4 to 
6% of its turnover.. The four most important drug groups 
from the point of view of sales in 1956 were: antibiotics, 
vitamins and hematinics, mental drugs, and endocrines. 

In the realm of antibiotics are Parke-Davis, Lederle 
(American Cyanamid), Pfizer, Upjohn and Bristol Myers. 
In the field of hematinics the largest producers are Lilly, 
Parke-Davis, Pfizer and Upjohn. Regarding mental drugs, 
most companies have one or more products. Amongst en- 
docrines are cortisone, meticorten and meticortelone. Salk 
polio vaccine is made by Parke-Davis, Wyeth, Pittman Moore 
and Merck. 

Nowadays antibiotics are used also in feeding of animals 
and plants. During recent weeks the price of Parke-Davis’ 
shares went up about 20%. Schering’s stock advanced re- 
cently over 10% in one day. Yield from ethical drug shares 
is very small; but growth appears ‘to be more important 
than the size of the dividend. 
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The ratio of price versus net earnings varies with the 
The average is about 1 to 17; but 
one company, G.D. Searle, divulges a price-earnings ratio 
The following table shows particulars regard- 


different companies. 


of over 33, 
ing some ethical drug manufacturers: 


Earnings per Indic. Recent 
Name of firm share 1956 Dividend Price 
Abbot Laborat. $2.80 $1.80 $51 
Merck 1.92 1.00 41 
Parke-Davis 3.59 1.95 59 
Pfizer Chas 3.36 1.75 65 
Schering 6.04 2.00 92 


Apart from the previously enumerated 
companies there exist the following: American Home Pro- 
ducts, Lehn & Fink, 
Vick Chemical, Warner-Lambert, and others. 
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ethical drug 


Norwich Pharmacal, Sterling Drug, 


Furthermore, there is the cld established concern of 


McKesson & Robbins 


Price x Approxim, 
Earnings Yield % 
18,2 3.53% 
21.3 2.44 
16.4 3.30 
19.3 2.69 
15.2 2.17 for future growth, 


distributors of drugs of all kinds, i.e. wholesalers. 


they are wholesalers in wines and spirits. 
solid concern, whose shares have gone up during the past 
6 weeks to the extent of about 10%. 


who, strictly speaking, are mainly 


They 


put out over 200 articles of own manufacture, but their main 
line is distribution in this country and abroad. 


Besides, 
A well-organized, 


Considered suitable 
though not in a vehement tempo. 


HK EXCHANGE MARKETS 


U.S.$ 

T.T. Ue ys Notes Notes 

Aug. High Low High Low 
19 $61042 60634 61142 60612 
20 607 60142 608 600% 
21 60342 602 60258 59934 
22 60414 60344 604 60218 
23 605 60334 60414 60246 
24 60312 603 60246 60142 


D.D, rates: High 608 Low 600%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$5,200,000; 
Notes cash $730,000, forward $3,540,- 
000. The market here was weak and 
rates dropped heavily and continuously 
under firm cross rate in New York for 
Pound Sterling. In the T.T. sector, 
funds from Japan, Korea, and the 
Philippines were absorbed by gold im- 
porters. -In the Notes market, specula- 
tors mostly liquidated their holdings. 
Interest for change over was heavy 
against buyers amounting to HK$21.13 
per US$1,000. Speculative positions 
averaged US$3 million per day. In 
the D.D. sector, the market was active 
with more remittance from _ overseas 
Chinese. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.785—1.75, Japan 
0.01445—0.014275, Malaya 1.876— 
1.871, Vietnam 0.06622, Laos 0.055, 
Cambodia 0.072, Indonesia 0.1129— 
0.111, Thailand 0.2832. Sales: Pesos 
360,000, Yen 126 million, Malayan 
$340,000, Piastre 12 million, Kip 7 
million, Rial 5 million, Rupiahs 750,000, 
and Baht 8 million. Chinese Exchange: 
People’s Yuan notes quoted HK$1.35 
per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar notes quoted 
HK$0.166 per Dollar, and remittance 
0.1583—0.152. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.00—-15.97, Scotland and 
Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.30, New 
Zealand 14.20, Egypt 12.00, East 
Africa 14.60, South Africa 15.50, 
Jamaica 14.00, Fiji 10.00, Malta 12.00, 
India 1.177—1.175, Pakistan 0.79—0.78, 
Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.53, Malaya 
1.835—1.833, Canada 6.38—6.34, Cuba 


5.50, Argentina 0.135, Brazil 0.075, 
Philippines 1.78—1.77, Switzerland 
1.36, West Germany 1.39, Italy 


0.00935, Belgium 0.115, Sweden 1.02, 
Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, Nether- 
Jands 1.54, France 0.0128—0.0125, 


Vietnam 0.0695—0.069, Laos 0.056— 
0.0545, Cambodia 0.072—0.071, North 
Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.107—0.102, 
Thailand 0.272—0.27, Macau 1.025, 
Japan 0.014925—0.014675. 


Gold Market 

Aug. High 945 Low .945 Macau .99 
19 $266 26354 275% High 
20 26344 260%@ Low 271 
21 26212 26138 

22 26236 26112 

23 26318 26216 

24 262 26156 


Opening and closing prices were 266 
and 261%, and highest and _ lowest, 
266 and 260%. The market was weak 
in line with the US$ rates. Interest 
for change over favoured sellers and 
aggregated HK$8.68 per 10 taels of 
-945 fine. Tradings averaged 8,800 
taels per day and totalled 52,800 taels 
for the week, in which 18,140 taels 
were cash dealings (1,840 listed official- 
ly and 16,300 arranged privately). 
Speculative positions averaged 17,500 
taels per day. Imports from Macau 
amounted to 15,000 taels. A ship- 
ment of 54,400 fine ounces reached 
Macau in the week. Exports totalled 
11,000 taels (7,500 to Singapore, 2,000 


paid for local and Macau .99 fine were 
HK$12.80—12.60 and 11.80—11-70 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were HK$37.85—37.82 per fine 
ounce. Contracts of the total of 32,000 
fine ounces were concluded at 37.83 
cif Macau. US double eagle old and 
new coins quoted HK$275—273 and 
233—280 respectively per coin, English 
Sovereign HK$58 per coin, and Mexi- 
can gold coins HK$284—280 per coin. 
Silver Market: 500 taels of bar silver 


traded at HK$5.80 per tael and 809 
dollar coins at HK$3.65 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted 


HK$2.80 per five coins. 


HK SHARE MARKET 


Last week’s market was active with 
interest covering most popular items. 
Turnover amounted to about $3 million 
(Monday $547,000, Tuesday 520,000, 
Wednesday 276,000, Thursday 1,056,- 
000, Friday 450,000). HK Banks were 
active with over 870 shares transacted; 
but closing rates were $10 lower than 
previous week. Union Insurances too 


Indonesia, 1,500 Rangoon). Differences retained steady demand (over 1,500 
shares) but lost $3.50 on the week. 

Esti- 

mated 
Annual 

Share Aug. 16 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 

Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
HK Bank 900 890 890 —$10 $50 5.62 
Union Ins. 91.50 90b 90 —$3.50 $3.40 3.78 
Lombard 35 n 35 b 35 n —50e $2 5.71 
Wheelock 7.85 7.70 7,85 +5e¢ 75¢ 9.55 
HK Wharf 118 b 115 b 118b +$4 $6 5.08 
HK Dock 49 48.25 49 +50¢ $2 4.08 
Provident 11.90 11.80 11.90 s —10¢ $1 8.40 
HK Land 5 36.75 36.25 36.25 —?p5e $3.50 9.66 
Realty : 1.50 1.475. 1.50 s steady 15¢ 10.00 
Hotel = = 15.50 15.30 b 15.40 —10e $1 6.49 
ate po Eee H 23.90 23.70 23,80 —l0ce $1.70 7.14 
Star Ferry ee BY 132 s 129 b 131 n steady $9 6.87 
Vaumatl soon 106 107 105 105 —$1 $7.50 7.14 
Light 9 7---.. 18,90 18.90 18.50 18.60 —30e $1.10 5.91 
WACCWION Wacen so - 29,80 29,80 29.60 29.60 —20c $1.80 6.08 
Telephone = -_____- 28 28 27.80 27.80 —20c $1.50 5.40 
Cement. ~-.3.—=: 33.25 s 33 32.50 32.75 —50e $4 12.21 
Dairy Farm ---- 15.60 15.70 15.50 15.70 +10¢ $1.63 10.38 
Watson __------- 12.60 12.60 12.50 12.70 s steady $1 7.87 
Yangtsze  -_----- 6.45n 6.60 s 6.45 n 6.60 s steady 70¢ 10.61 
Allied Inv. mses 4.20 4.20 4.15 b 4.20 s steady 25¢ 5.95 
HK & FE Inv. -- 10.20 s 10.20 s 9.90 9.90 —30e 80c 8.08 
Amal. Rubber —- 1.50 1.475 1.45 b 1,50 s steady 28¢ 18.67 
Textile: (2222ss 4.30 4.325 s 4.30 b 4.30 steady 50¢ 11.63 
Nanyang ------ aca 9.35 b 9.60 b 9.35 b 9.60 b +25c¢ $1 10.42 
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Both were in sympathy with the Lon- 
don market. 


Wheelocks and Realties attracted 
keen buyers (27,400 shares and 43,500 
shares respectively) on account of the 
pending announcement of final divi- 
dends. Wharves opened at $115 b and 
had 50 shares changed hands at 117; 
buyers then offered only 116 but there 
was no selling response forcing buying 
offers up to 118 at the close. Docks 
also firmer. Nanyangs continued to 
rise; buying offers went up from $9.35 
to $9.60 but no business concluded be- 
cause sellers were waiting for better 
prices. Dairy Farms retained very 
strong demand; shareholders believe 
that earnings this year will be better. 


Utilities were popular but © slight 
selling pressure forced quotations frac- 
tionally lower towards weekend. Other 
quotations regjstered small ups and 
downs; the undertone at the close was 
steady to weak. 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


The volume of trade during the week 
ended Aug. 16 increased. Industrials 
and Kubbers were quietly steady. Tins 
were firm and provided the main por- 
tion of the total business. Towards 
the close, with increased interest in 
tin section, there was some neglect of 
Industrials. Straits Traders were on 
ofier at $2.47%, Singapore Cold 
Storage at $1.14 ex the one for one 
issue, and Malayan Collieries at $1.05. 
Gammons fell to $2.60 before meeting 
resistance and Wearne Bros., after 
reaching $3.50 cum the third 5% in- 
teria, were freely on offer. Robinson 
& Co., with the final dividend  an- 
nouncement in the offing, had a good 
turnover at just over $2.30. Malayan 
Breweries were firm at $3.65, and ex- 
ceptionally, Hammers moved up _ to 
buyers at $2.40. 


Of dollar tins, activity was mainly 
confined to Petalings which rose 15 
cts. to $3.35 and closed $3.30 sellers, 
and Rantau which jumped to $2.75 on 
the announcement of a 40% final to 
make a_ total of 60% for the year. 
Berjuntai Tin at 18/9 showed a gain 
of 1/3 due-to improved output and 
expectation of dealings in the London 
market. Lower Perak improved to 
18/7% buyers and Kuala Kampar 
gained a further 3/- to 46/-. 


Most business in London registered 
counters was on the “arrival’’ basis 
with the main turnover in Ayer Hitam, 
Siamese, Southern Malayan and Tan- 
jong. 

Selected local 
mand—A yer 


rubbers were in de- 
Panas, Batu  Lintang, 
Jimah, Kempas and Sungei Bagan. 
London registered shares had _ the 
greater turnover with Ledang Bahru 


and F.M.S. rubber the most active. 
Loans had a steady offtake, 


TRADE REPORTS 


Large consignments of woollen piece- 
goods arrived last week from UK, 
Italy and Japan reflecting the active 
mail order export of tailor-made suits. 
China :also shipped here some woollen 
textiles in spite of the shortage at 
home. 

In the local commodity market trad- 
ing in produce was limited by short 
stock and in metals handicapped by low 
buying offers. Demand from Korea and 
SE Asia for paper, pharmaceuticals 
and industrial chemicals was centred 
on a few items only. Cotton yarn re- 
gistered orders from SE Asia for small 
lots but cotton piecegoods quiet. Rice 
continued firm on high cost while sugar 
levelled off from recent dips. Strong 
local demand kept cement firm but 
wheat flour remained sluggish. 

Moon cakes began to appear in local 
shops with the approach of the Mid- 
Autumn Festival (the 15th day of the 
8th Moon). In the past few weeks 
bakeries here shipped moon cakes to 
Japan, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, Australia and US to meet the 
demand from overseas Chinese. There 
are two 8th-Moon months this year; the 
first 15th will fall on September 8th 
and the second on October 8th. 

HK/China Trade—In addition to the 
steady flow of foodstuffs to the local 
market, China shipped here woollen 
piecegoods, knitting yarn and other 
woollen textiles. Prices are cheaper 
than Japanese products but quality of 
woollen piecegoods was inferior to 
Japanese or Italian brands. Import of 
grey cloth and drills from China slowed 
down probably on account of shortage 
on the mainland. On August 19th, 
Peking announced a cut of 4.65 feet 
in its cotton cloth ration to civilians 
for next year (September 1957 to 
August 1958); each person will receive 
20.65 feet of cloth a year. From the 
local market China continued to absorb 
metals and other essential supplies but 
quantities involved small because prices 
here firmed. There were also enquiries 
from China for about 2,500 tons of 
fertilizers but no business concluded. 
From local agents of UK manufac- 
turers, China ordered $250,000 worth 
of tapered roller bearings (13,200 sets) 
and 28 trucks plus $75,000 worth of 
spare parts. 

China’s Trade with Other Countries 
—Japan-China trade which has fallen 
off sharply in the past months is pick- 
ing up again with Japan’s purchase of 
one million tons of salt (within one 
year) at 88 shillings per ton. The 
purchase of Chinese coal and iron ore 
however is still handicapped by high 
prices demanded by Peking. On August 
22nd, Tokyo finally made public a 
single embargo list for trade with 
Communist countries confirming aboli- 
tion of the so-called China differential. 
Over 200 strategic items remain on the 
embargo list including military wea- 
pons, atomic equipment, specially de- 
signed machine tools, precision ma- 
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chinery, metals, etc. Tokyo also agreed 
to the establishment of a Chinese 
Trade mission in Japan  proyided it 
refrains from political manoeuvres. 

In London, the Sino-British Trade 
Committee made final arrangements to 
welcome the Chinese technical trade 
mission comprising mostly of experts 
who will study what equipment and 
machinery to buy from UK. On August 
19th, the vice-chairman of the British 
Council for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade arrived in Peking at the 
invitation of the China Committee for 
the Promotion of I.T. Meanwhile, Euro- 
pean & UK businessmen in Peking re- 
ceived no orders from the Chinese 
Government. UK’s trade with China 
during 1952/1957 shows that China’s 
purchases from UK during the first 4 
months this year were on the same level 


as during corresponding period last 
year: 

UK Import UK Export 

from China’ to China 

(in million £) 

1952 - 4.5 
1953 : 6.2 
1954 9.0 6.8 
1955 2.3 To 
1956 2.6 10.7 
1956 (Jan./April) 3.3 2.6 
1957 (Jan./April) 4.7 2.6 


Indications are however China may 
buy more from UK during second half 
year especially if Chinese technical ex- 
perts now visiting UK find British goods 
better in quality than those of other 
origins. On the other hand, UK manu- 
facturers will have to keep their prices 
very competitive. 

Vhe principles for a new 5-year 
agreement between China and Ceylon 
have been accepted by both sides but 
an agreement has not been signed yet 
because there are still details to be 
worked out. The new agreement pro- 
vides for a larger exchange than the 
present one ending December this year 
under which Ceylon supplies 50,000 
tons of rubber to China in exchange for 
270,000 tons of rice. The new agree- 
ment will include exchange of Chinese 
coal against Ceylon coconut oil. On 
August 23rd, Colombo announced that 
a tax of 15 Ceylon cents per pound on 
all rubber exported to China would be 
dropped. 

HK/Japan Trade—Exports to Japan 
slowed down due to the lack of suffi- 
cient supply of China produce in the 
local market and the suspended pur- 
chase of scrap iron from here. Imports 
still amounted to 2,000 tons last week 
consisting mostly of cotton textiles, 
woollen piecegoods and yarn, toys, 
cement and sundries. Local dealers 
booked some paper, woollen textiles 
and rayon products from Japan but 
high indents Uiscouraged heavy re- 
plenishments. Reports from Tokyo re- 
veal that one HK firm is buying 81 
5-ton diesel trucks from Japan for ship- 
ments to Taiwan for use by a private 
transportation company there in which 
the HK firm is making ‘an investment. 
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Smuggling of watches from HK to 
Japan again attracted world attention 
last week when Tokyo Police arrested 
four Japanese suspects who were al- 
legedly involved in smuggling 60,000 
wrist watches from HK into Japan 
since last August. Wrist watches 
seized at Tokyo Internatiorial Airport 
alone totalled 9,300. The smuggling 
ring was discovered after investigation 
by Customs officials at Tokyo Interna- 
tional Airport upon seizure on August 
3rd of smuggled wrist watches. The 
estimated value of 60,000 watches is 
about US$278,000. 

HK/UK and HK/Europe Trade— 
HK will send an official delegation to 
the Frankfurt International Trade 
Fair which will be opened on Septem- 
ber 1st. Government has invited Mr. 
J. D. Clague to lead the HK delega- 
tion which will include Mr. J. H. Hamm, 
Director of Dodwell and Co., London 
Office, Mr. G. C. Moutrie, Manager of 
the Hamburg Branch of HK and 
Shanghai Bank, Mr. D. W. Leach, As- 
sistant Secretary of the HK General 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. E. G. A. 
Grimwood, Director of London Office of 
HK Government, Mr. T. D. Sorby, As- 
sistant Director of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and Mr. Li Fook-kow, Cadet 
Officer. 

Imports from UK totalled 10,000 
tons last week and from Europe, F000 
tons consisting chiefly of woollen tex- 
tiles, metals, trucks and _ sedan, ma- 
chinery and equipment, wines and 
provisions, cosmetics and toilet articles, 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals and ferti- 
lizers. Exports however were slower, 
only about 1,500 tons, and HK manu- 
factures constituted the major portion 
of the tonnage. 

HK/US Trade—F'or the convenience 
of local businessmen trading with US, 
American Consulate General here last 
week opened a commercial library on 
the third floor of the new Consulate 
General building on Garden Road. The 
library contains many reference books, 
catalogues and _ business directories. 
There are even current telephone 
directories of many major cities in 
US. Cargo movements between HK 
and US remained on the weekly 
average of about 1,500 tons each way. 
In addition to HK manufactured metal- 
ware, knitwear, furniture, and other 
popular products, US importers also 
bought Chinese junks from here. These 
junks are 25 feet long and custom-made 
in HK; an American in HK is handling 
the business. 

HK/Malaya Trade—Reports from 
Singapore disclosed that HK __indus- 
trialists at the exhibition of HK pro- 
ducts held there last fortnight received 
orders amounting to about $4 million. 
Orders reaching Singapore and other 
Malayan markets from Indonesian ter- 
ritories for HK products and other 
commodities from here encouraged 
Singapore merchants to book more sup- 
plies from the local market. 

HK/Thailand Trade—Rice 
totalled 8,000 tons. In return, 


imports 
HK 


shipped about 2,000 tons of foodstuffs, 
cotton yarn, metals, vacuum flasks, 
enamelware, fountain pen and auto- 
mobiles. Purchases from here last 
week included HK metalware, Chinese 
foodstuffs, Taiwan sugar, Pakistan 
cotton yarn and European steels and 


pharmaceuticals; quantities however 
were insignificant. Reports from Bang- 
kok indicated that authorities there 


might curtail rice shipments to HK 
during the next three months. 

HK/Indonesia Trade—Djakarta mer- 
chants were keen in importing metals, 
paper, buttons, cotton yarn and sun- 
dries from here but failed to get suffi- 
cient foreign exchange to finance their 
purchases. Exports to Djakarta were 
further handicapped by the drop in 
value of rupiah making procurements 
from here more expensive. Japan’s re- 
sumption of cotton textile saipments 
to Djakarta also adversely affected ex- 
port of this item from here to Indo- 
nesia. Cargo movements between HK 
and Indonesian territories outside Java 
remained active. These territories are 
now sending products and other 
commodities to Djakarta; formerly HK 
manufactures used to reach Indonesian 
markets via Djakarta. 

HK/Philippines Frade—In addition 
to purchases under barter licences 
(extended to year-end), Manila also 
allocated foreign exchange for essential 
supplies including steels, cigarette 
paper, cotton yarn and HK metalware. 
HK manufacturers will participate in 
the forthcoming Philippine Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in order to attract 
more orders for HK products. 

Shipping companies are collecting a 
temporary surcharge of HK$12 per con 
on cargo to Manila owing to conges- 
tion on piers over there. 

HK/Korea Trade—Seoul importers 
stepped up purchases of paper and 
fertilizers but dealers here failed to 
get all the business because supply here 
limited and buying offers low. There 
were also orders for pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals but quantities involved 
insignificant. Export of metals to 
Korea handicapped by new res rictions 
there on many items. 

HK/Taiwan Trade—400 tons of can- 
ned fruits, tea, citronella oil, ginger, 
camphor products and grey cloth reach- 
ed here from Taiwan. Exports total- 
led 1,200 tons; principal items were 
metals, chemicals, beans, machinery and 
equipment. Demand from Taiwan im- 
proved recently but prospects uncertain 
because high replenishment cost keeps 
commodity prices here firm while buy- 
ing offers from Taiwan remain low. 
Reports from Taipei alleged that Tai- 
wan was flooded with imitation goods 
chiefly from HK. These _ imitation 
goods include popular American brands 
of shirts and underwear, milk powder, 
brandy and patent medicine. 

HK /Cambodia Trade—Import of 
rice, maize, live hogs, beans and other 
staples totalled 1,000 tons. Rice im- 
ports will be curtailed beginning 
September because Phnompenh will 
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suspend export of broken rice next 
month. From here Phnompenh con- 
tinued to procure substantial quantities 
of foodstuffs; there were also orders for 
cotton yarn, paper and other essential 
eupelice but quantities limited to small 
ots. 

HK/Laos Trade—Vientiane allocated 
more foreign exchange for various 
essential imports but most orders went 
to US and Japan. HK _ received only 
orders for construction materials, cot- 
ton yarn, metalware and other HK 
products. 

HK/Vietnam Trade—Haiphong ship- 
ped here small consignments of fea- 
thers, rice and other staples; from here 
bought some paper and _ foodstuffs. 
Saigon was overstocked with imports 
from different sources; therefore cut 
purchases from here. 

HK/Burma Trade—Import of beans, 
rice and other produce totalled 500 
tons. Rangoon recently granted more 
licences for imports; orders reached here 
covered groundnut oil, sugar, old news- 
paper, printing and packing paper, - 
cosmetics, foodstuffs, and HK manufac- 
tures including knitwear, metalware 
and raincoat. 

HK/Africa Trade—Exports to South 
Africa totalled 700 tons last week; HK 
manufactured rainware, metalware, cot- 
ton textiles, hat, etc. constituted the 
major portion of the tonnage. Imports 
from South Africa included 1,700 bales 
of raw cotton. 

HK/North Borneo Trade—North 
Borneo continued to send. substantial 
quantities of timber, rubber, firewood 
and coconut oil to the local market 
but purchases from here failed to im- 
prove. Scrap imports from this source 
slowed down on account of weak mar- 
ket here. 

HK/Middle East Trade—Demand 
from Middle East sluggish; prospects 
dull. Egypt, Ceylon and Japan are 
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negotiating a tripartite trade agree- 
ment under which Egypt will import 
tea from Ceylon and pay for it with ex- 
port of raw cotton to Japan; Ceylon 
will then get sterling payments from 
Japan for the tea shipped to Egypt. 


for various purchases. There were also 
orders from Burma for cellophane and 
glassine, from Philippines for cigarette 
paper, from Taiwan and North Vietnam 
for newsprint in reams and woodfree, 
from Thailand for postes and from 
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nese fine yarn was quiet but firm on 
increased cost. 

Cotton Piecegoods—The market was 
quiet. Local weavers were much con- 
cerned about UK’s recent purchase of 
Chinese drill at prices 20% lower than 


China Produce—Trading was restrict- 
ed by short supply of woodoil, rosin 
and gallnut which were favoured by 
Japan and egg products, feathers and 
animal by-products enquired for by 
Europe. Demand from Japan _ for 
maize, sesame and long beans was met 
with supply from Cambodia, Burma and 
Thailand. The market also registered 
orders from India and Pakistan for 
cassia, from Thailand and Singapore for 
garlic, from Australia for soya bean, 
woodoil, camphor products and fea- 
thers. 

Metals—Structural steels, steel plate, 


other items quiet, 


tin; Taiwan keen 


penicillin oil; 


Industrial 


tin plate and zine sheet retained steady quate stock here 

demand from Thailand, Philippines, Tai- low buying offers. 

wan, Indonesia and China; trading a few items only: 

volume small chiefly because most buy- cresylic acid, shellac, formalin, 

ing offers were lower than market arabic and ammonium bicarbonate. 
quotations. Replenishment cost re- Local factories absorbed some 


mained high; European indents firmed 
in line with advanced US steel prices. 
No order from Korea because Seoul 
restricted imports of certain specifica- 


gish. 
Cotton 


tions of round and angle bars, gal- keen demand from Cambodia, Laos and 
vanized iron sheet and wire. Indonesia kept HK yarn firm. 
Paper—Korea bought more wood- bodia also bought Pakistan and Indian 


free, sulphite, tissue, cellophane and 
glassine from here, mostly European 
products; several transactions were 
handicapped by low buying offers. Indo- 
nesia was keen in Japanese and Chinese 
goods including kraft, greaseproof, cel- 
lophane, and glassine but Djakarta did 
not allocate sufficient foreign exchange 


cotton yarn. 


export of this 


Cambodia for kraft; but quantities in- 
volved were insignificant. 


Pharmaceuticals—Thailand 
saccharine crystal, aspirin and phenace- 
in amidopyrin and 
China in caffeine alka- 
loid and Korea in dihydrostreptomycin. 
Transactions limited to small lots due to 
short supply here. 
Asia for other items sluggish. 
Chemicals—There 
more enquiries than orders from Tai- 
wan and Korea; many 
through either due to the lack of ade- 


Interest centred on 


bicarbonate, acetic acid and boric acid. 
The undertone of the market was slug- 


Yarn—Limited 


Thailand 
Pakistan yarn; prices advanced but still 
lower than new indents from Karachi. 
Korean yarn retained steady demand 
from local factories but supply limited 
and news from Seoul 
item .there might be 
suspended beginning September. Japa- 


HK market quotations. However, in 
view of the shortage of cotton cloth 
on the mainland such competition can- 
not be too serious in the near future. 

Rice—Possible curtailment in Bang- 
kok’s shipments of rice to the local 
market again sent prices here soaring. 
Phnompenh too might restrict export of 
broken rice to HK. However heavy 
arrivals from Bangkok, Phnompenh, 
and other sources during the week 
checked the hike towards weekend. 

Wheat Flour—Trading sluggish and 
prices weak under large _ stock here. 
American relief flour further damped 
the market. Cost of Australian pro- 
ducts increased by five shillings per 
metric ton but in the local market 
prices remained low. 

Sugar—Orders from Thailand and 
recent purchases by Cambodia, North 
and South Vietnam helped to keep 
Taiwan granulated sugar steady; im- 
ports also slower. Taikoo marked up 
its quotations on steady local demand 
and orders from Burma. Indonesian 
and Philippine brown sugar steady on 
low stock. 

Cement—Exports to SE Asia slower 
but local demand remained very strong 
keeping prices here steady. Cost of 
Japanese products was fractionally 
lower. Chinese cement was popular but 
limited supply from Canton forced 
buyers to book Japanese _ brands. 
Green Island brands popular and firm. 


Trading in 


bought 


Demand from SE 
were 
orders fell 


or on account of 


barium sulphate, 
gum 


sodium 


stock and 
Cam- 


too favoured 


indicated that 


HONGKONG TRADE IN JULY AND JANUARY/JULY 1957 


Exports in July totalled $240 million, $9.6 m. lower 
than during the corresponding month in 1956; imports at 
$417.4 m. were $70 m. higher. The fall in exports was 
attributable mainly to reduced purchases by Indonesia, from 
$35.5 m. in July last year to $8.3 m. last month. 


Exports during the period August 1956 to July 1957 
averaged $260.9 m. per month. Exports during the first 
seven morths this year totalled $1,818.38 m., a decrease of 
$78.3 m. or 4.1% compared with those for the correspond- 
ing period last year; imports rose by $480.7 m. or 16% to 
$3,115.8 m. During Jan.-July this year, exports to Japan 
increased significantly to $191.4 m. from last year’s $139.1 
m, and shipments to the United States improved to $101.3 m. 
from $60.1 m. But these improvements were not sub- 
stantial enough to offset heavy drops in exports to Indo- 
nesia and Thailand, down by $168.5 m. and $107.4 m. 
respectively. Imports from the United States and the 
United Kingdom rose by $121.2 m. and $113.6 m. respec- 
tively. Marked increases were also recorded in imports 
from China, Indonesia, Switzerland, Western Germany, Tai- 
wan and Belgium. Imports from Japan fell by $120.4 m. 
and from Malaya by $42.6 m. 


; Export of Hongkong Products—Export of HK products 
during July totalling $68.1 m. represented an increase of 


$7.7 m. or 12.7% over that for the corresponding month 
last year and constituted 28.4% of HK’s total export. A 
comparison of the totals for the first seven months of 1957 
and 1956 showed an increase in 1957 of $700,000 or 0.2%. 
UK with purchases totalling $94.8 m. continued to head the 
list of buyers so far this year. Indonesia reduced pur- 
chases from $104.7 m. in 1956 to $65.6 m. this year, but 
still took second place; and Malaya, with purchases amount- 
ing to $45.4 m., remained the third. The Philippines, US, 
Burma and South Africa provided greater demand for 
Hongkong products this year; but exports to Malaya and 
Thailand, down by $8.2 m. and $6 m. respectively. Prin- 
cipal manufactures exported were cotton piecegoods, cotton 


yarn, shirts, enamelware, footwear, electric torches and 
cotton singlets. 


Certificates of Origin of all kinds and Imperial Pre- 
ference Certificates issued in July reached a total of 19,768 
and covered goods to the declared value of HK$70,184,668. 


With the agreement of US Foreign Assets Control, 
the certification procedure for non-embroidered silk articles. 
destined for export to the US was amended by the removal 
of restriction on silk of mainland origin. Dolls’ clothes. 
and semi-embroidered nylon and woollen gloves were added 
to the list of non-presumptive goods. 


August 29, 1957 


Country 


Merchandise 


United Kingdom 
Central Africa .. 
East Africa, 
‘Britishness 
South Africa ., 
Canadar 22 2.2 
West Indies, 
British 
Borneo, 


British 


eeccbece 


Australia my 
New Zealand .. 
Ej isees See. 2. 
Oceania, 
tish, n.e.s. ..., 
Mauritius ...... 
Mediterranean 
Territories, 


British Com- 
monwealth, 
n.e.s. 

Egypt 

Belgian Congo 

North Africa, 
French _...... 

Equatorial & 
West Africa, 
he « kee ep ae 

Madagascar 

Africa, n.e.s. -... 


Mexico 
Central 


Ame- 

Tica,en.¢.6.) + 
Argentina 
Brazil 


eesacseeccee 


Country 


Merchandise 


United Kingdom 
Central Africa .. 
East Africa, 
British 
South Africa .. 
Nigeria” 2. c.c-<-c-< 
West Africa, 
British, n.e.s- 
Canada 
West Indies, 
British 
Borneo, 


British 


New Zealand .... 


July, 
1957 
HK$ 


57,889,587 
85,222 


2,926,966 
3,310,781 
5,502,653 


39,031 
3,941,224 
508,503 
9,428,529 
9,547,822 
6,745,793 
5,217,785 
243,000 
44,626 


483,507 


100,695 


293,424 
52,277,478 
4,791 


108,029 
3,456,149 


July, 
1957 
HK$ 


30,010,145 
1,651,854 


2,904,424 
4,910,488 
2,465,842 


2,210,485 
3,768,621 


2,139,719 
2,814,434 
1,016,630 
952,196 
29,406,451 
338,357 
6,127,030 
1,254,376 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Jan./July 
1957 
HK$ 


394,342,342 
1,704,382 


31,916,832 
24,003,505 
35,751,785 


239,045 
28,940,683 
3,447,690 
58,249,156 
57,952,988 
63,753,144 
66,936,764 
3,419,658 
95,057 


1,366,275 
92,068 


234,465 


174,598 
10,506,897 
260,479 


7,198 


35,926 
728,051 
352,487,683 
63,022 


2,220 


3,761,168 
12,554,089 


EXPORTS, BY 


Jan./July 
1947 
HK$ 


190,793,403 
9,806,852 


18,487,906 
26,447,225 
14,561,130 


13,556,458 
24,502,788 


12,647,374 
23,674,339 
8,586,882 
9,219,836 
218,025,322 
2,443,838 
33,067,231 
7,725,254 


Jan./July 
1956 
HK$ 


280,768,857 
1,949,514 


28,846,727 
14,589,363 
25,459,919 


174,534 
23,328,563 
2,197,422 
37,925,962 
100,573,940 
72,888,654 
49,372,031 
1,131,173 


6,081,840 


~wow 


573,389 


5,027,817 


1,528,890 


231,252,981 


970,440 


962,618 
22,871,871 


Jan./July 
1956 
HK$ 


172,431,782 
8,393,156 


18,770,303 
16,376,125 


~~ 


37,077,924 
17,927,809 


10,257,421 
24,905,484 
10,084,259 
11,944,704 
218,830,516 
3,538,546 
32,326,921 
7,383,516 


285 
July, Jan./July Jan./July 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Venezuela ...... — 22,770 ) 
South America, ) 742,890 
Ts @;S. Peete serene — 1,341,685 ) 
Burma ..... 259,704 11,478,720 24,141,300 
China __. 88,862,921 661,421,567 597,302,973 
aiwan 2.222. 7,340,856 55,203,203 30,045,400 
Indonesia _..... 13,501,857 71,506,441 16,215,161 
PapaNy heroes 52,100,454 432,790,111 553,190,041 
Korea, South .. 980,417 11,886,889 11,106,830 
Macauleme neste 3,846,806 23,805,756 21,960,348 
Philippines 837,859 16,338,111 16,847,791 
Thailand ___. 16,576,917 116,166,541 106,292,440 
Sepa sour Poss 7,572,154 34,102,238 ) 
OST RANE. © Jur 112,222 205,240 
Vietnam, North 2,953,461 13,960,314 , SO LTS 38 
Vietnam, South 198,540 3,297,553 ) 
Middle & Near 
ast eh eee 2,330,524 33,299,990 30,908,251 
Asia, n.e.s. _..... — 7,500 2,300 
Austria: (i 971,972 9,564,001 12,758,015 
Belgium .......... 6,361,042 89,716,987 65,032,946 
Denmark ....._. 693,777 4,602,178 3,361,102 
France ~~: 2,128,897 24,001,107 15,340,172 
Germany, West 14,473,422 97,599,388 70,119,922 
Utalyse etre 2,195,434 35,944,741 19,808,281 
Netherlands 6,037,283 52,435,262 41,278,824 
OV WEY | Seve scen 967,248 8,671,237 2,639,677 
Sweden Ante ee 3 2,145,946 17,966,467 12,573,349 
Switzerland 19,565,807 117,044,474 75,201,725 
ULSiS-Ras eee 2,707 2,707 2,664,947 
Czechoslovakia 463,517 6,080,397 ) 
Europe, East, ) 7,960,620 
NG.Si a eee 257,480 3,392,492 ) 
Europe, nes. . 1,486,547 8,475,420 3,736,150 
United States 
Jeceania __... 1,815 68,217 53,454 
Oceania, n.e.s. 7,600 350,788 102,368 
Total Mer- 
chandise _ 417,390,781 3,115,777,662  2,685,037,621 
Total gold 
and specie 45,413,844 229,925,508 284,958,190 


Grand Tota] 462,804,625  3,345,703,170 2,969,995,811 


COUNTRIES 
July, Jan./July Jan./July 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Rijn 283,435 1,352,467 ) 
Oceania, Bri- ) 4,246,155 
tish;, n:e.s7 oe 236,039 1,466,447 ) 
Mauritius ...... 483,144 25822174") 
Mediterranean ) 

nein ee 482,434 4,939,131 } 

Bri pee , ? ? 5 
‘Aden, eee 702,989 6,045,114 ) 18,045,995 
British Com- ) 

monwealth, ) 

N1@.8.0=e--<-eestes 49,110 119,648 ) 

Egypt: 2.2hess — 202,495 1,800,475 
Belgian Congo 1,152,052 8,948,984 ) 
North Africa, ) 
French ........ 158,037 1,886,869 , 
Equatorial & 
West. Africa, ) 28,416,005 
BY; -cvssteutee: 4,071,049 17,892,72¢ ) 
Madagascar .... 660,236 8,285,080 ) 
Africa, n.e.s. .... 2,358,538 19,350,282 ) 


286 
July, Jan./July Jan./July 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 

U.S.A 16,191,149 101,339,277 60,122,252 
Cuba ° 722,268 8,096,647 ) 
Haiti 81,213 605,343 ) 
Mexico 190,783 1,614,083 ) 14,811,060 
Central ) 

pica Maem. Be. © ~8:020)808 17,122,742 ) 
Tp aes 31,738 238,726 199,149 
Brazile ee cees 243,288 554,840 289,757 
Venezuela 1,505,713 6,287,168 ) 
South America, ) 11,075,510 

By" ease 1,160,296 5,609,769 ) 
Bana 2,979,020 26,609,199 14,036,139 
China 15,416,547 78,466,478 66,851,686 
Taiwan 5,975,088 35,202,329 27,428,292 
Indonesia _..... 8,293,990 217,106,245 880,563,806 
DADA eee 21,229,653 191,370,746 139,080,112 
Korea, South .. 4,251,282 43,011,553 68,192,763 
ia Ca Ue ceee tress 6,004,599 37,729,839 31,638,408 
Philippines 5,838,623 41,758,612 24,764,407 
Mhailand esc. 12,895,940 109,733,001 217,111,057 
Cambodia 4,440,281 28,435,555 ) 
TOS ie ree scenes 2,791,424 27,820,389 ) 
Vietnam, North 3,266,610 20,705,635 )  %4»893,568 
Vietnam, South 8,190,237 19,729,365 ) 

IMPORTS, 


Division 
Live animals ran 
Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products 
Fish and fish preparations BS 
Cereals WSEANMLE. ESs., 
Fruits and ‘Vegetables S: 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 
Feeding stuffs for animals 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages a3 
Tobacco and tobacco “manufactures 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed 
Oil seeds and nuts .... 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibres and waste A 
Crude fertilizers and minerals 
‘Ores and metal scrap : 
Animal and vegetable crude materials 


Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 


Animal and vegetable oils (not essential wilt) 


and derivatives _...  .. i 
Chemical elements and compounds He. 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals ___. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials _ 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


Perfume materials and cleansing preparations 


Fertilizers, manufactured é 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 
Leather, leather goods and dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures , Ss . 
Wood and cork manufactures — 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles 
Non-metallic mineral’ manufactures 
Silver, platinum, gems’ and jewellery 
Base metals Sen) MO a 
Manufactures of metals % 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery and appliances 
ransport equipment 


fats, greases 


' FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Grand Tota] 280,986,535 


2,040,897,590 


July, Jan./July Jan./July 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
iddle & Near 
ae eee 2,383,885 18,517,262 20,323,125 
Asia, n.es. ... 117,310 1,215,435 1,430,432 
Austria __........ 1,235 47,255 35,512 
Belgium __..... 1,508,630 8,814,852 6,582,210 
de 356,107 3,090,467 2,700,667 
Pranceme ss 859,363 9,557,476 12,323,406 
Germany, West 3,881,424 23, 763, 289 24,331,596 
Ttal¥a oon 400,173 5,513,003 4,327;269 
Netherlands 1,380,230 12,273,920 13,283,966 
Norway .......... 1,010,155 5,206,009 3,910,953 
Sweden 1,042,855 5,990,625 3,701,446 
Switzerland 347,923 1,839,017 2,268,145 
Europe, n.e.s. .. 240,653 1,729,346 1,727,967 
United States ; 
Oceania _.... 3,060,971 17,871,561 18,308,954 
Oceania, n.e.s. 4,081,060 6,914,412 5,621,917 
Total Mer- 
chandise .. 240,000,139 1,818,343,728  1,896,692,627 
Total gold 
and specie 40,986,396 222,553,862 308,280,003 


BY DIVISIONS 


July, 1957 
HK$ 
15,396,341 
2,609,071 
6,496,690 
7,945,191 
30,850,876 
17,866,767 
8,543,911 
4,894,222 
705,144 
3,630,705 
2,209,583 
5,350,416 
1,336,767 
2,533,317 
1,141,842 
6,030,360 
109,805 
22,716,550 
846,705 
15,946,373 
14,995,140 
21,219,109 


7,255,494 
3,770,783 
6,884 
4,128,244 
6,731,440 
4,305,493 
62,727 
8,246,909 
2,042,214 
1,072,065 
1,222,816 
10,202,727 
58,161,819 
8,746,486 
7,486,460 
18,234,434 
- 6,815,878 
14,439,949 
9,708,479 
8,927,049 


Jan./July, 1957 
HK$ 
93,053,791 
40,640,526 
66,633,175 
51,907,613 
177,287,049 
134, 472,189 
56,286,861 
34,913,951 

5,499,404 
22,076,613 
20,046,996 
41,601,359 

9,749,043 
22,194,053 
10,365,475 
45,212,625 

2,802,006 

215,296,104 

6,028,770 

56,355,805 
115,345,133 
125,781,669 


48,177,082 
33,063,092 
322,098 
31,206,182 
42,057,650 
27,310,936 
5,688,714 
47,909,587 
15,030,207 
8,690,858 
7,047,438 
83;892,233 
518,735,309 
57,076,926 
59,914,527 
256,140,359 
48,870,553 
97,917,725 
57,306,303 
68,667,240 


Jan./July, 1956 
HK$ 

101,983,533 
20,712,851 
52,560,867 
46,375,845 
162,725,014 
109,552,787 
42,693,885 
27,182,302 
5,199,898 
17,432,276 
15,765,920 
33,879,963 
7,061,345 
28,794,643 
13,483,737 
39,858,251 
1,706,446 
179,013,357 
4,403,725 
4,724,727 
100,439,462 
113,057,890 


50,910,087 
24,139,707 
569,373 
23,228,562 
26,422,361 
26,494,842 
30,350,313 
30,262,989 
12,370,216 
12,617,993 
6,423,181 
70,413,126 
583,304,563 
55,967,394 
52,729,221 
155,916,741 
37,711,553 
75,236,736 
46,839,560 
50,922,637 


2,204,972,630 


August 29, 1957 


Division 


Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, porns and penne fittings 


Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods cre es ees 
Clothing co) eet Pelee Eases Aaa Rt) See 
Footwear 


Scientific instruments; photographic and “optical ‘goods; 


watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Live animals, not for food 
Gold and specie 


July, 1957 
HK$ 
1,099,585 
423,750 
284,419 
4,942,307 
1,492,850 


23,578,080 
11,103,675 

22,880 
45,413,844 


Jan./July, 1957 
HK$ 
8,345,956 
2,997,361 
1,565,243 
29,437,143 
4,852,801 


142,144,151 
62,442,865 
416,913 
229,925,508 


287 


Jan./Jply, 1956 


9,006,928 
2,014,274 
1,315,141 
21,572,777 
2,241,891 


92,167,455 
55,160,592 
118,684 
284,958,190 


Total: 


462,804,625 


3,345,703,170 


2,969,995,811 


Sia mit = 5, = = > 


EXPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
July, 1957 Jan./July, 1957 Jan./July, 1956 

Division HK$ HK HK$ 

129,110 487,844 191,510 
1 ae cera} | Meseewedapeata lvaes ’ ’ 

M Ghai meuserscanonsieh 2) Scouy 402,739 5,592,065 4,887,779 
Dairy products e , 1,324,177 8,571,990 10,488,751 
Fish and fish preparations wale: ee 2,348,406 17,516,718 14,686,498 
oe = te Oh ee ee 

Fruits and Vegetables 0 0. one vee tees ,966,27; ,315, ,660, 
Sebi and see preparations we ae ed 3 6,585,273 32,536,024 22,195,951 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 22... 2 1 te 2 a 1,836,623 17,227,542 16,205,227 
Feeding stuffs for animals ... 0.0 w0. 0 1 = 167,582 1,619,085 1,328,665 
Miscellaneous food preparations ra, nea : ae 2,232,361 17,906,391 17,736,595 
Beverages: _. ae rey tre 1,072,404 6,805,701 7,134,664 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . 855,635 6,021,858 4,265,752 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed 849,423 7,694,753 7,622,226 
Oil seeds and nuts .... ceese eeees ES 644,849 13,244,554 29,585,001 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 256,352 1,147,812 146,755 
Wood, lumber and cork es % 749,137 5,837,602 4,978,075 
Pulp ‘and waste paper x, 104,769 1,819,256 1,132,540 
Textile fibres and waste ae es. Bee 1,765,534 58,569,927 35,965,522 
Crude fertilizers and minerals... _..- 347,913 2,896,078 2,644,796 
Ores and metal scrap... ieee. 16,691,030 82,244,201 30,085,155 
Animal and vegetable crude materials .... 8,319,408 73,430,857 86,989,295 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials Fees on 474,743 3,854,527 12,166,237 

S, greases 
coy De Hage ta A alone coe ae = sl 4,758,045 22,587,903 24,433,848 
Chemical elements and compounds ais 1,728,279 12,145,191 8,406,519 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals — 147,140 296,114 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials a is 3,132,466 28,568,594 83,354,841 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products seo 7,979,557 39,926,483 27,059,199 
Perfume materials and cleansing preparations 2,207,923 14,640,692 14,924,225 
Fertilizers, manufactured blr 585,769 6,498,698 29,989,445 
Explosives and miscellaneous “chemicals 1,785,707 11,047,555 10,203,554 
Leather, leather goods and: dressed furs 143,981 1,022,807 1,540,494 
Rubber "manufactures Bethe. ogee 353,343 3,027,321 8,344,715 
Wood and cork. manufactures... 544,351 2,831,001 2,513,237 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures 5,306,003 31,155,967 39,388,916 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles .... .... 49,696,083 428,584,914 520,702,924 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures ae 2,755,748 25,727,477 33,784,118 
Silver, platinum, gems and Bidabbe i238 eect woe E : 2,754,773 16,724,712 18,682,293 
Base metals Ss seat este gseses soe = 6,215,771 85,180,791 69,863,900 
Manufactures of metals 00. eee 9,280,812 73,450,011 78,687,892 
Machinery other than electric eee 55 s 3,112,049 18,118,324 36,949,394 
Electric machinery and appliances .... ...- ea z 4,071,077 20,131,085 22,506,264 
Transport equipment 3,204,248 21,929,787 22,011,772 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating and lighting fittings 6,624,445 41,979,632 45,825,470 
Furniture and fixtures Ae eae eeae eee 2,059,014 22,923,247 21,119,846 
PUPAVElSOOUS@ 6) site8 cage Pesce lesa) casey aetiern, “eee= 1,509,457 9,535,212 9,598,965 
SOIREE ccs ate eee eee RS 40,283,046 244,848,963 237,793,272 
WO OCW OST sige. 2a ue zee ay Rasen) loo Sagcret gt yar Sei em 4,184,317 42,386,041 52,485,191 
ific instruments; photographic and optical goods; 

Be atte and clocks oe id ae 3 oe Soe eee 2: 5 2,728,421 21,542,463 23,615,096 
Miscellaneous manufactures 15,635,007 105, 734) 612 96,317,014 
Live animals, not for food ate be 44,167 "392, 996 291,521 
Gold and specie 5 OP Eel re cape eer 3 40,986,396 222,553,862 308,280,003 
Total: 2 280,986,535 2,040,897,590 2,204,972,630 


an EEeeeeeeeEee 


288 
HONGKONG 
EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
July, Jan.-July Jan.-July 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
United Kingdom ...... 15,279,486 94,845,075 93,517,507 


Central Africa. ....,....- 451,959 8,456,429 3,168,281 
East Africa, British _ 1,814,114 10,820,147 11,015,374 
South Africa 8,458,584 17,423,998 9,517,930 


INGE RE) eee eer eee 1,645,944 10,088,028 ) 
West Africa, British, ) 24,542,498 

MA be Looser pete ee 1,099,506 6,759,197 ) 

Canad Bence 946,497 6,080,271 4,752,595 
West Indies, British.. 1,107,878 6,398,726 4,561,159 
Borneo, British ........ 847,258 6,163,835 6,527,314 
Ceylon Atieecte-osoe- i 333,535 3,237,253 2,906,797 
1 a 2 Weare SEE eae = 82,793 1,241,964 3,629,989 
Malaya. vilse..cesssescaeone 6,414,647 45,378,454 53,609,479 
Pakistan o-1-.c = 120,553 561,330 1,176,266 
Australia.) °2....--:-.-2--- 2,320,196 12,077,668 9,989,269 
New Zealand ........ oe 566,151 2,975,883 2,776,100 
GGT cece cctecencasucancasent 123,403 629,610 ) 

Oceania, British, ) 1,594,958 

MCS ereaee nes ees te 91,548 508,887 ) 

Maurits s.cesa-2-- 215,019 1,256,497 ) 
Meaiterranean  Ter- & 5 eR Det } 

TitOnied wb rae ese 238,37 ; Fi 
Adepirmorenc | 356,672 2,599,429 ) %208,709 
British Common- ) 

wealth, n.e.s. _....... 14,845 43,242 ) 

Wey pita wcrc — — 220,799 
Belgian Congo ........ = 552,265 4,432,209 ) 

North. Africa, French 111,142 1,341,899 } 

Equatorial & West 

Africa, Fr. ........... 2,968,796 13,655,921 ) 15105,378 
Madagascar 251,223 1,851,676 ) 

Africa, n.2.s, .. 1,043,258 9,922,821 ) 


U.S.A. 4,224,454 21,628,030 10,328,913 


Cubans 20a 264,496 1204521 1m) 
(Pla Ulael eres cso es 66,429 453,093 ) 
IMexicoute nts cies = 91,446 1,148,007 ) 5,834,035 
Central America 7 ) 
Tiersen eee tie 1,130,194 6,882,634 ) 

Argentina 4,606 29,909 2,687 
iBrazileg y= at 20,237 43,037 14,571 
5 
Venezuela 904,452 3,666,856 ) 5,915,099 


South America, n.e.s. 752,136 3,055,821 ) 


Burau eee ee 589,758 9,232,213 1,140,191 
Cninag ee es 56,351 2,453,956 812,797 
SAW AN eee nce 152.975 730,527 1,043,185 
Indonesia ae GON TSI98 65,585,724 104,729,631 
DAMA ete eese ee eee 490,080 2,956,771 3,204,865 
Korea, South Yas 7,829 186,725 2,772,031 
MIA CAN me tiene oes 561,382 3,332,498 2,497,617 
PHVIPPINeS uw. eek -7. ee 8,738,902 22,737,802 11,248,633 
Tapani 2 1,987 ,8%te. 21,768:631 27,729,435 
Moon + Seis 638,498 3,213,569: ) 

Taos en -. 444,089 7,864,716 ) 

Victnam, North ........ — 20,960 ) 14,412,964 
Vietnam, South ........ 234,116 793,705 ) 

Middle and Near East 759,202 6,106,769 7,140,128 
INTE SNOT resume 106,828 576,471 668,140 
US CViatep iets eee te 1,235 1,504 240 
Belgium ..... ie 125,619 1,057,461 1,191,873 
Denmark aa 179,278 1,045,922 866,554 
Nrance “2.22. Bre 19,712 823,124 328,991 
Germany, West may 578,739 2,947,303 1,382,879 
el] Vee eee ree aces 71,827 403,044 277,006 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REeviEW 


PRODUCTS 

July, Jan.-July Jan.-July 

Country 1957 1957 1956 

HK$ HK$ HK$ 
82,393 1,539,417 1,875,696 
172,501 1,025,738 240,881 
297,635 1,267,348 895,504 
wee 33,958 197,217 158,086 
Europe, n.e.s. .......... 65,928 305,021 344,466 

United States 

Oceania. 522,766 2,015,215 1,979,673 
Oceania, n.é.s. __.... 426,796 2,250,834 2,008,624 
Total ewe _ 68,133,115 466,593,443 465,860,792 


EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 


duly Jan./July Jan./July 
Commodity 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Fish in airtight con- 
tainers elo .ee eee 176,223 1,221,726 1,378,599 
Fruits, preserved .... 1,321,712 7,868,231 8,879,148 
Jams and fruit jellies — 1,221 — 
Fruit juices, unfer- 
MeEenteGs. oo sce eeccwss 46,702 231,910 358,663 
189,089 546,431 517,460 
528 3,166 10,246 
Cigarettes ous 160,655 1,013,603 593,628 
Iron: ‘ore eae Se 299,174 2,468,561 2,881,832 
Tungsten ore See —_ 31,500 99,163 
Seagrass eee 5,654 45,391 62,130 
Lacquers and _ var- 
mishes esti eens 134,132 1,721,487 1,742,024 
Paints, enamels, and 
mastics! 5 22 es 891,513 7,475,624 6,872,868 
Cotton. yarn) oe .--os 6,346,783 66,473,081 62,092,191 


Cotton piecegoods _.. 23,357,679 134,068,730 94,202,475 
Towels, not embroi- : 


dered’ "0" wee eus 935,966 6,876,447 8,694,378 
Linen, embroidered .. 1,615,264 7,675,209 4,940,344 
Cement: Yeas 298,315 3,903,562 5,661,931 
Iron and steel bars .. 968,115 5,698,340 5,620,966 
Enamelware ............ 5,078,435 38,637,673 43,014,102 
Aluminiumware ...... 750,114 5,181,005 5,507,856 
Torch batteries _.... 1,120,944 5,721,582 5,372,895 
Torch bulbs! -. ee 377,397 2,424,572 3,728,282 
Torchcases- = ee 4,007,951 25,919,923 28,234,838 
Lanterns, metal tee 1,794,985 9,850,916 10,503,575 
Cotton singlets __... 2,556,075 22,547,184 56,759,401 


Underwear and 
nightwear, embroi- 


dered! Sse 531,798 2,667,643 1,842,826 
Shirts. ue wate) 8,569,701 48,879,063 39,628,113. 
Outerwear, embroi- 

dered Fra oie te 909,814 5,456,334 4,421,169 


Articles of clothing 
(e.g, handker- 
chiefs, shawls, 
etc.), embroidered, 


Tvelsy metee Ss aera 578,236 2,565,017 2,213,604 
Footwear a O,240;007 37.944: 78, 49,078,935 
Matches : 91,001 525,868 575,776 
Plastic articles __... 881,352 6,332,772 5,753,869 
Vacuum flasks, com- 

plete: 20 eer 897,791 4,614,884 4,622,505 


Totaligue cence 68,133,115 466,593,443 465,860,792 
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